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PART FIRST. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Arr. 1—Remarks on the Natural History of Man. By the Editor. 

“In fact what ts actually true it is always most desirable to know, 
whatever consequences may arise from its admission.” 

We do not now call to mind who it was that gave expression to 
the above sentiment. We have, however, thought it very proper as 
introductory to a few remarks on the Natwral History of Man. 

Many persons look upon some branches of this inquiry with a little 
degree of suspicion. Prosecuted by any other light than that of 
Revelation, a very large class, indeed, of well meaning people ignore 
it as calculated to engender scepticism, and hence are unwilling 
either to read or reflect on the subject. This ig not the proper spirit, 
The ‘‘ works’’ of God are as proper subjects of investigation as His 
‘words,’’ and so far as leading to valuable results are concerned, 
it would be difficult to say which of the two is the more important. 
The works of the Creator are addressed directly to the senses and 
to reason — His words to Faith. It is not necessary to say that we 
should cultivate all the avenues of information we possess. Such a 
statement would be too axiomatic. But it might be necessary to say 
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that it is aduty we owe to the Creator to exercise our capacities in 
regard to all the things that are knowable. 

One account of the origin of man has been written by an individual 
(Moses) who lived near 2500 years after the event took place, and 
there being no means by which he could have become personally 
acquainted with the facts in the case, it is assumed that the whole 
affair was revealed to him just as he has written it down. This, 
therefore, is one of the methods of archeologists to explain the ori- 
gin of our race. Another method consists in investigating the mat- 
ter by the light of profane history ; by the traces on the crust of the 
earth of man’s first existence; by the works of art which have been 
discovered in different countries ; by the physical, moral and intel- 
lectual diversity of the races, their piaptation to different climates, 
and by their languages. 

In all of these branches medical men have, in common with oth- 
ers, been laboring for years, and although the matter may not be 
regarded as very practical, the result must be profitable in the pro- 
duction of enlarged and liberal views. 


We have neither time nor disposition to attempt a survey, or even 
brief consideration of the many interesting matters presented by 
such an inquiry. We are aware that there is much yet unsettled, 
and we have no taste purely for controversy. Our attention has 
been attracted to the subject by the appearance lately of a new 
work—* The Indigenous Races of the Harth.’’ 

This work contains monographs on special departments of Eth- 
nology, including Philology, Iconography, Cranioscopy, Palzontol- 
ogy, Pathology, Archeology, Comparative Geography, and Natu- 
ral History, contributed by Alfred Maury, Francis Pulsky, J. Ait- 
ken Meigs; with communications from Prof. Jas. Leidy, M. D., and 
Prof. L. Agassiz, L. L. D., together with documents and materials 
by J.C. Nott, M. D., and Geo. R. Gliddon. 


It would be impossible to present the reader with even asketeh of 


-what is comprehended under the above heads, in the limits which we 


design for our remarks. Then, again, we are ata loss to know 
which one of them we should select to present as a specimen of the 


inquiry. 


The monograph on the “ Oranial Characteristics” of the races 


-of men, or the one on ** Acclimation’’ would furnish much directly 


‘within the scope of the physician’s line of investigation, and on this 
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account it would seem right that these should take precedence. Our 

notion, however, is for the article on 

Iconographic Researches on Human Races, and their Art. Con- 
tributed by Francois Puusxy. 

In our notice of this monograph we expect merely to present its 
points as much condensed as possible, avoiding mostly the author’s 
commentaries, criticisms, etc. 

Mankind, so far as their capacity and developments with refer- 
ence to science, civilization, progress in moral culture, etc., are con- 
cerned, are divided by metaphysical writers into two classes—the 
progressive races and the passive. ‘‘ The white and yellow, and a 
few brown and red, are put down among the former—the majority 
of the browns, the hunter-tribes of the reds, and all of the blacks, 
are classed among the latter.’” Then, again, “‘there appears to be 
a difference among these as it regards their partin history. Some 
have taken the lead as the Egyptians, Assyrians, the Shemitic races 
of Pheenecia, Palestine and Arabia the Persians, Greeks, Romans— 
while the pure Celts, the Sclavonians, Finns, Turks, Tartars, Ber- 
bers, remain in the back ground. The mixed populations of Great 
Britain and North America, (wrongly called the Anglo Saxon race) 
and the equally mixed one of France, claim now to be at the head 
of the progressive races, and do not admit the equality of the Ger- 
man proper, the Italian, Spaniards, Dutch, Scandanavians, Celts, 
Sclavonians, Hungarians, Finns ; and reject entirely the pretensions 
of the Turks, Arabs, Persians and Hindoos, to civilization. If this 
remark needed confirmation, it might be found in the history of these 
nations—the mamner in which they have demonstrated themselves 
when entirely freed from extraneous influences. 

While it is true that none but the so-called progressive races have 
made proficiency in imitative Art—painting and sculpture—it is also 
equally true that it is to the Shemites, a race altogether deficient in 
art that the world must acknowledge itself indebted for many im- 
portant discoveries and improvements, and for their agency in com- 
municating three of the systems of religion that have taken such a 
wide range in the taste and affections of the caucasian race. We 
allude to the religions of Moses, Jesus Christ and Mahomet. What 
is still more singular, all three of these religions originated in the 
same region, and within a few hundred miles ofeach other. Mount 
Sinai, Mecca and Medina, Bethlehem and Jerusalem, are within a 
few hours railroad ride of each other. 

Those nations that have figured ia the sculpture or painting of an- 
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cient times seem to have been possessed of peculiarities that render 
their works not only easily distinguishable, but impart to them a 
kind of national type which, in the estimation of moderns, possess 
different degrees of merit. 

Orxiem or Sovutprurz.—To Egypt, without any doubt, must be 
awarded the credit of having, so far as the researches of the Ar- 
cheologists have extended, been first in the cultivation of the fine 
arts. Before any thing was known of even the existence of other 
nations and races, who have figured considerably in painting and 
sculpture, the Egyptians had passed through the periods of infancy 
of adolescence and reached a considerable degree of perfection, the 
highest degree, indeed, of which the nation seemed capable. ‘The 
earliest of all the statues now extant in the world is the effigy of 
Kam-ien, a royal kinsman of the [Id dynasty, found in his tomb at 
Abooseer, and now in the Bérlin Museum.’’ This statue, it is said, 
is characterized by a good natural expression, without mannerism 
about the features, which seem to be naturally drawn. It 
seems to have been executed about the 35th century before 
Christ. M. Auguste Marriette, one of the Conservateurs of the 
Louvrie Museum, Paris, made some very valuable discoveries during 
the years 1851-54, at the Serapeum of Memphis. These discove- 
ries, among other things, consist of a collection of portraits, which 
for antiquity, interest, beauty, surpass every thing hitherto known. 
Among the portraits is one of an ancient scribe from the venerable 
tomb of the Vth dynasty, and about 5000 years old. The material 
is white limestone, colored red; the color, as figured in the work 
before us, remaining quite bright. This piece of art is considered 
at the Louvre of great excellence, and exhibits the purest type of an 
ancient Egyptian. A profile view is given which presents the oval 
form of skull with a very fine facial angle. If any one still supposes 
the autochthones of Egypt identical, or having any relation to the 
negro race, an inspection of this and other specimens exhumed by 
Marriette, will assist in expelling doubts. The Fellahsofthe present 
day, a branch of the Hametic race, although having suffered numer- 
ous dilutions of blood, have at last freed themselves of foreign con- 
taminations, and now stand on the banks of the Nile, an evidence of 
the inherent power of a race to return, after thousands of years of 
promiscuous admixture, to its own pure and primitive type. 

The ancient city of Memphis, as before remarked, was the theatre 
of the researches of Mariette. Memphis, as all know, was once the 
capital of Egypt. Its situation, until lately, has been a subject of 
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learned dispute. It is now, however, known to have been but a 
short distance from Cairo. It was taken and plundered by Camby- 
ses at the same time that Thebes was destroyed; and, after having 
figured from the primeval IVth dynasty of the Pharaohs to the 
latest Roman times, or the commencement of the Christian era—a 
period of 4000 years—it, with all its greatness, disappeared, leaving 
the Pyramids, Sphinxes, etc., to indicate to the generation of the 
present day its former locality. 

The French sent out M. in quest of ancient Egyptian MSS. He was 
attracted near the locality of Cairo by a sphinx in situ peeping out of 
the sand, sand that had been accumulating since the days of Strabo, 
B. C.15 years, and that had attained a depth throughout the locality 
varying from 10 to 70 feet. In regard to what he accomplished, 
Mariette speaks as follows: 

“‘T estimate that the diggings at the Serapeum of Memphis have 
led to the discovery of 7000 monuments. But all these monuments 
are not relative to the same object ; that is to say, to the worship of 
the God adored in the Serapeum. Built in a necropolis more ancient 
than itself, the Serapeum held within its enclosure some old tombs 
which the piety of the Egyptians had respected. Nearly all of its 
walls besides were made of stones borrowed from edifices already 
demolished.” 

The Serapeum at Memphis is a temple built, it seems, for the wor- 
ship of the bull or god of the ancient Pharaohs. The bull was 
called Apis, corrupted afterwards, by Greeks and Romans, into Ser- 
apis. The exhumations revealed the fact that the tomb had been 
previously sacked and violated. Yet M. discovered monuments 
enough to ‘‘ establish, in a manner more or less certain, the existence 
of a minimum of 64 Apises—that is, of the hieroglyphic records, and 
some remains of at least 64 embalmed bulls, dedicated to and once 
buried in this sanctuary of the god Apis.” 

We return from the digression into which we have been betrayed, 
by what, to us, perhaps more than to the reader, seemed to have an 
uncommon interest in many aspects. Egyptian art, by such dis- 
closures, takes precedence of that of all other nations. Indeed, 
while engaged in excavating what was Egyptian monuments of art, 
belonging, as they seemed, to the first of the Pharaohs, a hemicycle 
formed of Greek statues was discovered, consisting of such worthies as 
Pindar, Lycurgus, Solon, Euripides, Pythagoras, Plato, Aischylus, 
Homer, Aristotle. Such was the work, no doubt, of comparatively 
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recent generations, perhaps of Egyptians or Greeks, added in the 
way of a contribution to the temple. 

In statuary and painting, the Egyptians had a style of their own, 
though this is true, as previously suggested, of all the nations that 
made artistical efforts. Again, some strived to imitate nature, to 
give real representations of whatever became the subject of the chisel 
or pencil ; others were ideal, creative. One charmed by truthfulness 
to nature; another sought excellence in brilliancy of colors or in 
classical figures, unnatural compositions, ete. 

Very few forms of expression, it is said, first obtained in Nilotic 
sculpture. ‘About five or six, which were repeated over and over 
again, all of them of the most rigid symmetry, without any move- 
ment, No passion ever enlivened the features; no emotion of the 
soul ever disturbed the composure and archaic dignity imparted by 
the Egyptian sculpture.” 

The position of the statues was not much more varied. ‘They 
are either standing erect, the arms hanging down to the thighs in a 
straight line, (though occasionally the right hand holding a sceptre, 
whip, or other tool, is raised to the chest), the left foot always step- 
ping forward ; or the figure is seated, with the hands resting on the 
knees, or held across the breast. Another attitude is that of a per- 
son kneeling on the ground and holding the shrine of some deity be- 
fore him. The representation of a man squatting on the ground and 
resting his arm on his knees, which are drawn up to his chin, is 
the most clumsy of the Egyptian forms, if the most natural pusture 
to the race, being perpetuated to this day by the Fellaheen when 
resting themselves, whilst the statues in a crouching position are the 
most graceful, for their natural naivete. If we add to these few va- 
rieties of position the stone coffins, imitating the mummy lying on 
its back, we have exhausted all the forms of Egyptian statuary.” 

After sculpture among the Egyptians had reached a considerable 
degree of excellence, with reference to the most minute appreciation 
of individual and national character—had been marked by truthful- 
ness to nature, with occasional efforts at embellishment, a period of 
deterioration is noticed. This commenced about the time of Me- 
nephiah, the Pharaoh who undertook to prevent the Exodus of the 
Children of Israel; and consisted in a neglect of expression and in- 
dividuality, and the introduction of a taste for external grandeur and 
colossal statues of enormous size. The artists seemed no longer to 
aim at creating satisfaction, but endeavored to excite wonder in the 
spectator. This state of things continued until about the time of the 
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Saitic Kings, before Christ some 700 years, when the taste of the 
artists seemed to change back to that of the Cheops dynasty. Be- 
sides rectifying some gross anatomical errors, such as.the position of 
the ear, etc., that had been formerly committed, the artists turned 
their attention tothe study of nature. The forms of the human body 
become less rigid, the muscles better rounded ; indeed, features, ex- 
tremities, and all other parts again assumed the real rather than the 
ideal. A still later period in Egyptian history—the period when 
Greeks and Romans figured in the political history of the country— 
the period of the Ptolemies, the Greco-Egyptian Kings, shows a hy- 
brid style very much inferior to the native, really a degradation. 

Such is a very brief sketch of the plastic efforts of the race first in 
science, art, and civilization, a race that reached its period of man- 
hood and began to decline before anything is known of any other. 
The degree of excellence which it attained in both painting and 
sculpture, no less than its sepulchre structures, continue to be sub- 
jects of admiration and astonishment throughout the world. 


Art Amoye tHe Saemirzs.—The term Shemitic, as used by 
ethnographers, is applied to designate the Syro-Arab nations—the 
Syrian, Pheenecian, Hebrew tribes, Arabs, etc. While it is true that 
the Shemites never exceeded thirty millions in number their migra- 
tions, deportations, colonizations, their wars and conquests have had 
the effect to disperse them all over the ancient world. They have 
been prolific, as we have seen, in the way of religions ; they were 
the first to explore the Mediterranean and Eastern Atlantic. The 
Pheenecians first, it seems, coined money ; they also created com- 
merce. The Hebrews have always exhibited financial genius; and their 
influence in this respect is stil] felt throughout the civilized world. The 
Arabs have demonstrated themselves in all ages of the world as the 
destroyers of Idolatry and the civilizers of the negroes. To none of 
these races, however, does it seem that the world is much indebted for 
the cultivation of painting or sculpture. They never established a 
national style of art. Their deficiency is attributed to the prohibi- 
tions of the Penteteuch and the Koran. Better explanation is thought 
to be found in the want of artistical feeling among the nations for 
whom the laws were framed. What of plastic art the Hebrew na- 
tion possessed seems to have been borrowed from the Egyptians 
and Assyrians. The Urim and Thummim which adorned the breast 
plates of the Hebrew high priests, and that were so eleganily en- 
graved, archeologists think bear a striking affinity to the Egyptian 
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Uraus and Thme, symbols of power and truth. Again, the vision of 
the prophet Ezekiel is thought to be founded on things entirely As- 
syrian. The eagle, the winged lion, bull and man, which became the 
symbols of the four Evangelists, are set down by those proficient in 
reading ancient signs, as also of Assyrian origin. 

The Shemites being themselves destitute of art, it seems that we 
are entirely indebted to Egyptian and Assyrian monuments for the 
preservation of the ancient Shemitic cast of features, which, it is 
said, has remained unchanged for centuries. 

The Assyrians were somewhat original in their artistic efforts, 
though much of what the antiquarian observes seem to have had 
archetypes in Egypt. One of the peculiarities of Assyrian sculpture 
is a prevalent taste for ornament. Almost every specimen of art is 
decorated in such a way as to contrast very strongly with the naked- 
ness of Egyptian statues. Everything, indeed, is princely. ‘‘ The 
king, according to the reliefs, sums up the whole national life of 
Ninevah. Wherever we look we meet exclusively with his repre- 
sentations ; surrounded here with Ais court; there with Ais army, 
receiving tribute, and concluding treaties,” etc., etc. Everything, 
it is said, reminds the observer of the pomp, splendor, and etiquette 
of eastern courts. ‘The proportions of the human body are some- 
what short and heavy; less animated in their action, but more cor- 
rectly modeled than in Egyptian reliefs.” 

Among the Persians the fine arts were most likely introduced by 
Egyptians and Assyrians. At first really, a daughter of the Assyr- 
ian, modified by Egyptian influences, Persian art emancipated itself 
from its early traditions by a purely natural development. Among 
its natural characteristics was a high degree of elegance in drapery. 

The sepulchre of Darius contains one of the most valuable docu- 
ments of Ethnology, recording four types of man—a Lydian, Scyth- 
ian, Negro, and Chaldee. The group of portraits represents the four 
different nationalities, that at the time were subject to King Darius. 
It is very worthy of remark, that the cranial and facial character- 
isties of the types given in this group, hewn upon the rock about 
450 years before Christ—answer for these races of the present day; 
the negro and Scythian or Turkish skulls, contrasting very decided- 
ly with the Chaldean and Lydian—then again the latter with each 
other. 

After the dissensions and profligacy of the royal house had checked 
the progress of Persian art, it remained stationery until the Greek 
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generals destroyed the independence of the Empire, when the na- 
tionality of sculpture was destroyed, and Greek impress became 
manifest in everything that was done. 


Art Amone tHe Gregxs.—Quite a controversy has existed in 
regard to the origin of Greek sculpture. Some maintain that it was 
indigenious ; others that it was imported from Egypt; others that 
the first lessons were derived from the Assyrians. The nation be- 
ing of comparatively recent origin, no work of art makes its appear- 
ance for some two thousand years after the Egyptians had reached 
their highest degree of perfection. It is not unreasonable, there- 
fore, to suppose that the infantile and adolescent stages of the 
modern nation should receive greater or less degrees of impress 
from those that had already graduated. This supposition is in a 
measure confirmed by the circumstance that in examining some of 
the oldest specimens of Greek workmanship, Egyptian and Assyr- 
ian t~pes have been discovered. There is, indeed, sufficient evi- 
dence to believe that the Greeks gained their first acquaintance with 
the different mechanical processes of sculpture, carving, moulding, 
easting, and chiseling, from foreigners, though too proud to ac- 
knowledge their debt. In further confirmation of the view we have 
been advocating, it is stated that the opening of Egypt gave a very 
sudden impulse to Greek art. 

‘‘The earliest of all the existing Greek marble reliefs is the frag- 
ment of a throne found in Samothrace, which belongs to the begin- 
ning of the sixth century before Christ.’’ 

No sooner were artistic efforts properly inaugurated among this 
people—to whom the world is indebted during the short period of 
their national independence, for more that pertains to the ennoble- 
ment of the human race than to any that has ever existed—than 
purely national proclivities made their appearance. ‘‘ The Greek, 
unlike the Egyptian, had nothing at first to do with portraits; it was 
not the king, but the hero and the god who became the objects of 
the artist’s creation. Not less striking is the complete absence of 
landscape in Grecian art. The human form and animated nature 
are for the Greek the exclusive object of representation; accordingly 
he personifies day and night, the sun and the moon, time and the 
seasons, the earth and the sea, the mountains and the rivers; he 
gives them the features of men; but the human figure he draws is 
always a type of the race, not the effigy of an ndividual.” 
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Unlike the Egyptians, who represented every thing as motionless, 
passionless, as though dead, the Greeks seemed to impart life to 
whatever they touched with the chisel. Of Dadalus it is said, who 
flourished about three centuries before the Christian era, that his 
genius made statues ‘‘¢o walk, see and speak.”” Greek art seems to 
have received a very decided impulse during the administration of 
Pericles. At this time Phidias, who may be regarded as the author 
of the ideal style, flourished. During Pericles’ administration, which 
only lasted twenty years, Athens, it is said, produced more splendid 
works than Rome, the mistress of the world, in seven centuries. So 
predominant was his taste forthe ideal style, that Phidias never made 
but a single specimen, a boy, from life. His brilliant career was 
devoted to the introduction and perfection of this style. He made 
two chief ideals—Minerva and Jupiter—the former for the Parthenon 
in Athens; the latter the famous Olympian Jupiter at Elis. Both 
were wrought in ivory and gold. The god was forty feet in height 
and said to have been beautifully formed. The expression of Jupi- 
ter was a union of power, wisdom and benevolence. In the repre- 
sentation of gymnastic and athletic exercises, Polycletus and Myron 
figured. The former created the most admired specimens in the 
gymnastic department, one of which became canonical as the model 
of all proportions ; the latter created the athlelic class, and among 
his works we have the ideal of Hercules. About one hundred years 
after Phidias, and some three hundred and fifty before Christ, 
we have the introduction of a new erain Greek art, the era, as it was 
called, of the deautiful. In this era beauty, symmetry, proportion, 
gracefulness, were most attended to, and it was during this period 
that the nation attained its greatest excellence, executed its best 
specimens. Scopas and Praxiteles were the leading artists of this 
era, and contributed most to its introduction. 

From this period forward, we begin to notice among the Greeks 
an increase in taste for colossal statues, and as a consequence, as in 
Egypt, a decline, or rather a corruption of art, from which the nation 
never recovered. Excess of ornament, the error of the Babylonians, 
was also connected with the downfall of art among the Greeks. 

Those who have studied the agency of this nation in sculpture and 
painting, the most excellent of the arts, award to it the highest place 
among those of ancient or modern origin. As before remarked, 
Greek artists make no portraits. Their statues, reliefs, etc., are not 
‘individual effigies, but national types. The head of the conqueror 
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of Persia, as a consequence, is not distinguishable from that of his 
mithic ancestor Hercules. The idea seemed to have been that excel- 
lence consisted in grandeur, beauty, symmetry, gracefulness, etc., and 
in these respects they not only have never been surpassed, but are 
regarded as having furnished the archetypes for all succeeding art- 
ists. The Egyptians, in a word, were imitative, foliowing nature ; 
the Assyrians gaudy; the Greeks creative. 

Arr amMone THE Irattays.—On the downfall of Greece, plastic 
art migrated to Italy. The Greeks, who by their own internal quar- 
rels broke up the most valuable civilization ever upon the earth, 
after the catastrophe, went to Rome and took with them their arts. 
Then again, after the Macedonian war, before Christ two hundred 
years, the Romans began to carry off the statues from Greece. 
Aimilius adorned his triumph of three days with immense treasures 
of Grecian statues. The Forum Romanum was adorned with three 
thousand statues, and twelve thousand placed in the capital dome. 
Some one has said that Roman arms conquered Greece, and then 
Greek art conquered Rome. Greek sculpture found in the ancient 
Etruscans, a hardy and enterprising nation, the Hnglish of antiquity, 
and who were spread over Italy from the Po to the Tiber, some na- 
tive talent and a small degree of proficiency in the arts. To the 
expatriated Greeks, therefore, and these Etruscans, Italian or Roman 
art is mostly if not entirely indebted for its origin, and the degree of 
perfection it has attained. ‘“Twocenturies, however, carry us from the 
beginning of Roman art to its decay ; its full bloom lasted only for 
the score of years which embraces the reign of the emperor Tragan, 
since under Hadrian it lost its Roman features and was swamped by 
an elegant and refined imitation of every style of art. About the 
same time that the imperial throne fell into the hands of Asiatic Sy- 
rians, of Africans, of Arabs, Roman art became barbarous and revi- 
ved only when Justinian and his successors, a new nationality, the 
Greco-Byzantine, consolidated and chrystalized itself under the influ- 
ences of Christianity, out of the mixture of all the races in the 
Roman empire.” 

‘The principal features of Roman art are a somewhat ponderous 
dignity, and a want of practical inspiration, but withal a close imita- 
tion of native national truthfulness and regard for individuality. * 
* * The composition of Roman works of art is heavy, the execu- 
tion often over-polished and empty. While the Greek artist selected 
his subjects from mythology, the Roman liked to represent sacrifices, 
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triumphal processions, military marches, battles, marriage feasts, etc. 
The Greeks idealized the features of great men ; the Roman did but 
ennoble the ugliness of old Tiberius, the idiocy of Domitian, the 
ferocious looks of Commodus and Caracalla. The Greeks made 
searcely any distinction between the Greek and the barbarian—the 
same idealism surrounds them both and assimilates them to one 
another ; the Roman artist made a characteristic difference between 
the enemies of Rome and the civis Romanus.’’ 

The Romans made portraits; the Etruscans, like the Greeks, did 
not. The earliest of the authentic Roman portraits is that of Scipio 
Africanus. This, as given in the work before us, is said to be en- 
tirely individual, presenting that stern, energetic cast which fully 
expresses the Roman character. Scipio was said to be a good speci- 
men of the Roman patrician type, for in-his time the aristocracy had 
not lost its national purity by admixture with foreign blood. 

We have thus made a very brief survey of the history of art 
among the artistic nations of classical antiquity, which brings us to 
about the commencement of the Christian era. Concerning the 
works of the different nations that have figured since this period, we 
expect to have nothing to say, our object being merely to notice the 
ancient character of the subject in its connections with ethnology. 
We sum up with the conclusions: 

1. That sculpture had its origin with the Egyptians, specimens 
being found that are the work of those who inhabited the Nilotic re- 
gion some 35 centuries before the Christian era. 

2. That each nation possessed what, for the want of a better 
name, may be denominated a national type. Each had its own views 
of what excellence consisted in, and no style ever flourished except 
on its national basis; imitation of foreign forms always gave rise to 
deterioration. 

3. Nations excelled, each in its own way, and on this account it 
is difficult to say which possessed the most merit, modern taste being 
the arbiter. 

4. Deterioration in style was always, among all the nations, due 
to pretty much the same causes—departure from nature, want of an- 
atomical fidelity, and too free indulgence in the Ideal or creative 
style. 

5. The types of mankind, if iconography can be credited, were 
the same 5000 years ago as now. The three principal forms of the 
cranium, the elliptical, pyramidal, and prognathous, as figured by the 
oldest Egyptian artists, answer well for these types of the present day. 
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6. ‘Ifit should be found that, within the period of time to which 
historical testimony extends, the distinguishing characters of hu- 
man races have been constant and undeviating, it would become a 
matter of great difficulty to reconcile this conclusion with the infer- 
ences obtained from other considerations.’’—( Prichard.) 

American Nations.—But little has been done by the archeologist 
in making out the history of the Red race, with reference to art. 
While no trace at all has been discovered among many of the abo- 
rigina] tribes of the two Americas, there are some that have left be- 
hind them relies that show the presence among them of artistic efforts. 
These, however, the historian, so far, is unable to connect with dates. 
The Aztecs, Toltecs, mound-builders of Mexico and Central America; 
and the Quichuas and Amayras of Peru and the Lake of Titicati, 
attained a low degree of culture, as indicated by the few specimens 
of their workmanship extant. The representations of human heads 
among these specimens show the constancy of the “ Indian” type, 
and it is supposed go very decidedly to refute the theory of the 
Mongol origin of the Red men, and also that of Lord Kingsborough, 
who undertook to deduce the American Indian from the “lost Ten 
Tribes of Israel.” 


Arr. Il.—Suit for Alleged Mal-practice. Tried at May term of 
Common Pleas Court, Zanesville, Ohio. Naruan Varner vs. 
Dr. Tuoapprevus A. Reamy. Amount claimed, $3,000. 

Plaintiff examined.—Was riding in a sleigh; the horse ran away 
and threw me out, about two miles from home, and broke my leg; 
it was right leg; was broken about one-third of way between foot and 
knee. I was taken home immediately, and Dr. Reamy sent for; he 
arrived soon after I did; he lived about five miles from me; he said 
it was a bad break, but he would do the best he could with it; asked 
if I would sue him in case he failed to make the limb perfect; told 
him I would. (Here, by request of his counsel, exhibits leg to the 
jury.) 

The Doctor wrapped my leg in bandages, and put it in box; it was 
broken on Thursday; on Saturday following, he took it out of that 
box, and put it in a larger one; he was assisted in the removal by 
several persons; leg was set on Thursday; the following Tuesday he 
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slit the bandages on the front part of the leg, and examined the same; 
said that all was right, and he was satisfied; he stitched the banda- 
ges up again; did not remove the box; he was to see me seven or 
eight times; in about three weeks the box was removed; starch 
bandage applied; then the leg was laid back in box; he said it must 
stay until the bandage was dry; I told him it hurt me; I thought 
the foot was too far to the right. 

Must have been about three weeks from first confinement until he 
allowed me to use crutches; where starch bandage was applied there 
was a slight depression just below the fracture; my wife told him so; 
he said there was none. 

He had other patients in the neighborhood; have received subse- 
quent injury; it pains me in the ankle nearly all the time, and to the 
small of my back; am a farmer; not been able to work much since 
the injury. 1 tried to follow the Doctor’s directions; raised body up 
in bed, by means of a rope through a hole in the loft; am thirty six 
years old; I thought the leg was shrunk a little when taken from the 
box; I told him it ought to be tied tighter; he said if tied too tight 
it would dwindle away. 

Cross-examined.—The box had three sides; the foot-piece was 
some higher than my foot; the two sides were fastened to bottom by 
hinges; leg was wrapped several times with bandages; on each side 
was pasteboard and cotton; don’t know whether more than one thick- 
ness of pasteboard or not; was a pillow in bottom of box; foot was 
tied to footboard; leg was raised first, box slipped out, and second 
put under; when he slit the bandages from the knee to foot, (on 
Wednesday), he said all was right; said it was straighter and longer 
than the other; his visits, at last, were more than a week apart; af- 
ter he put it in new box, my wife called his attention to depression 
before named; I was in bed; did not sit up any that day; saw de- 
pression; sides of new box six or seven inches wide; was permitted 
to use crutches three or four days after starch bandage was applied. 
Here the leg was examined and carefully measured by Prof. Hamil- 
ton and Dr. Holston, assisted by several medical gentlemen. 

The same leg was broken about six years ago; the part that comes 
down inside of the foot was broken off; was treated by Dr. Crist; 
Dr. Reamy was there when it was set; Dr. Crist made a good job. 

Ques. Did not you say, after you were going about the last time, 
that Dr. Reamy had made a better job than Dr. Crist? 

Ans. (Hesitates). Believe I did say it was as good a job. 
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Ques. Did you not say it was betier ? 

Ans. I thought it was better. I don’t remember whether it was 
after I commenced going about or not. It pained me three days af- 
ter Dr. Reamy set it, and three days when Dr. Crist set it; think it 
hurt me more after Dr. Crist set it, than Reamy; was more than a 
month after accident before I went to Mt. Sterling; Dr. Reamy re- 
sides there; had a crutch and a cane with me; used crutches until 
July or August; Doctor told me to be careful; was careful; was not 
intoxicated when in Mt. Sterling; did not walk without crutch or 
cane; went there on horseback. 

Ques. Did you go coon hunting any night ? 

Ans. I did in July; was out nearly all night; we drank some 
whisky; cut three trees; caught the coon. 

(Questioned by counsel for Plaintiff). Was no shortening after the 
.old fracture; did not bruise the leg in the coon hunt; Dr. R. did not 
complain of improper use of leg; he saw it several times before July; 
said it was not exactly right. 

Question again by counsel fer defendant. The Dr. frequently 
tightened sides of the box. Pain has never entirely subsided ; last 
fracture was worst. Ankle always remained large after first fracture 
did not leave me; always would give way when I stepped with 
outside of the boot on lump of ground. 

Second witness. N. Matthews. Live 4 or 5 hundred yards from 
Varner. Was present at the setting and assisted by pulling at the 
foot. Dr. brought box with him. He put on wadding, bandages 
and pasteboard—laid it in the box. Dr. said box was too small. I 
don’t know size—thought it too small. Was probably 3 hours after 
Dr. arrived until done ‘setting. Patient complained of him being 
too slow. Dr. said he must have time to do it right, or he might be 
sued for mal-practice. Dr. ordered application of vinegar. I was 
there about twice a week. & made the crutches for Varner—was 
about 6 weeks after the accident. Danl. Wright was not there at 
any time when I was. First time I saw Varner away from home 
he came to my house—was perhaps two months after the accident. 
There appeared to be a lump size of a hickory nut on large bone 
just above fracture. Don’t remember whether starch bandage was 
on or not. Don’t know whether Dr. had any other patients in neigh- 
borhood or not. 

Third witness. Amos Varner—am brother to plaintiff. Was 
present at setting of limb. In about an hour and a half after Dr. 
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arrived he commenced bandaging the leg—don’t know whether 
pasteboard was applied before bandage or after. Bandage was ap- 
plied 3 or 4 double-extended from foot to half way up thigh—was 
lapped round and round the limb. Piece of muslin was 9 or 10 feet 
long. Dr. said he had set a boy’s leg in the box. Patient com- 
plained of Dr. being too long setting leg. Dt. said he must have 
his own time—wanted to make as good job as possible. Dr. asked 
if he would be sued for mal-practice if the leg should not be right. 
Plaintiff said positively he would be, d——d if he would’nt. I 
and my brother are not very friendly. I saw the patient’s leg on 
12th of September. May have had my hand on it—not certain, 
thought it a bad job; heard it was not right—looked as if it was out 
of place: offset on the bone that astonished me; was thick-as my 
finger. Saw him walk—was using his crutches. 

Fourth witness. Martha Kreager—am sister of plaintiff's. Was 
at my brother’s on Tuesday after leg was broken. Dr. was there. 
He was cutting bandage on front of leg when I went—cut them 
through to the skin ; did not give any reason, only that he wanted 
to see if all was right ; said he was weil satisfied with its condition ; 
said he guessed would be an advantage that leg was broken, as he 
believed would be longer than the other one, as it would be straight 
and other was crooked. [Cross examined.] Dr. did not remove 
leg from the box at that time. 

Fifth witness. Margaret Varner. Am sister-in-law to plaintifi. 
Was there when Dr. cut the bandages. I asked him why he opened 
it. He said the muscles were strong and might have displaced the 
bones, and if anything was wrong he could very easily correct it, as 
the bones had not yet began to unite. Said the patient needed noth- 
ing but some pills. 

Sixth Witness. Stephen Kreager—am brother-in-law to the 
plaintiff. Was present at examination by cutting bandages. Dr. 
said it was not customary to open bandages so soon, but he was 
anxious to know if all was right. [Cross examined.] Did not re- 
move leg from box; said opening bandages would not displace 
bones, providing leg was not moved.from box 

Seventh witness. John Varner.. Am father of plaintiff, or so cal)- 
ed, and never have denied him; never noticed the leg all summer ; 
noticed it particularly on day of sale, (September, ) was an inch or 


more shorter than other leg, (witness becomes warm) J was aston- 
ished ! 
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SECOND DAY—PLAINTIFF’S TESTIMONY. 


First witness for defence called. Dr. T. A. Reamy—have been 
practicing physician little over 4 years. Saw the fracture of Mr. V’s 
leg six years ago. Was there as a student of medicine; assisted 
my preceptor (D. D. L. Crist) in setting same ; accident was frac- 
ture of lower end of internal bone (tibia) of right leg ; internal malle- 
olus was broken off, obliquely extending up shaft of the bone $ per- 
haps of an inch—so said Dr. Crist. (Here Dr. exhibits articu- 
lated bones of left leg to jury and points out the fracture.) Was 
treated by straight splint ; remained enlargement at site of fracture 
after recovery ; was also dislocation of ankle outwards, all caused 
by same force. Patient told me during treatment for second injury 
that his ankle had always been enlarged since first injury, and that 
it always gave way when he steped with the arch of the foot on an 
elevated surface; that this also generally gave him pain. 

On evening of 14th February, 1856, about half-past 7 o'clock, was 
called upon to visit Mr. V.; was perhaps about an hour going— 
found him in a state of intoxication; fracture of both bones below 
the knee of right leg; larger-inner bone (tibia) was fractured 
obliquely at about the junction of lower and middle thirds, com- 
mencing on internal face (the force causing the injury being at ankle 
and in front) and extending upward, backwark and outward. The 
fracture at posterior and external faces, being about # of an inch 
higher than at internal face. (Here Dr. again explained by the 
skeleton of leg.) Also, fracture of the smaller or outer bone (fibula) 
in two places, each transversely and almost corresponding respec- 
tively with superior and inferior limits of fracture of tibia. Here by 
request of counsel, Dr. again describes fracture that occurred six 
years ago; was dislocation of both bones of leg outward at ankle 
and foot turned inward. 

I proceeded to reduce the fracture by extension and counter-enten- 
sion ; applied pasteboard splints on either side of limb, and applied 
roller from toes to half way up thigh ; made holes in pasteboards to 
admit the malleoli, and protected by cotton; then applied fracture 
box. (Here, by request, describes box.) The box used in this case 
was made for a boy 16 year old, and was rather small for Mr. V., 
he being a large man and very how-leged. Box answered very 
well for time being, but was too small to allow it to remain many 
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days, as could not make proper lateral pressure, being the only box 
I had, I concluded to use it-until I could see him again. 

Being sure that when the pasteboards became dry (being moist- 
ened when applied) they would afford perfect security against dis- 
placement of bones during removal to larger box. Don’t know that 
I should have waited to make a larger box that night, even if I had 
had all necessary conveniencies for so doing. Put cotton and rags in 
the box; would not admit a pillow; made necessary pressure by 
compresses at proper points, after leg was in box. It was a simple, 
or simple comminuted fracture. Told him it was oblique when I 
set it, and that oblique fractures of the leg almost always left more 
or less shortening and deformity, that never could be made perfect; 
said I suppose if it should not be perfect you will make me pay for 
it. Yes, said he, make you pay like Hell. I then told him the leg 
would almost certainly be somewhat deformed, and if he wished a 
surgeon to agree to effect certainly any other result, he might send 
for some other one, for I could assure him I would not agree to any 
such arrangement. He then told me to go on and set the limb, do 
the best I could with it and he would be satisfied with the result, 
be asit might. Found some difficulty in tracing short fragment of 
fibula, after considerable extension was made, finally succeeded very 
well. Thought it all a joke about the threatened sueing; saw the 
case following Saturday morning; examined and found pasteboard 
splints quite dry and sufficiently firm to afford complete security from 
displacement. Prepared larger box by arranging a pillow in bot- 
tom of it and removed the limb to same; was assisted by several 
persons ; don’t remember who; was very careful—patient complain- 
ed of no pain during change ; secured sides of box by strips of mus- 
lin through holes at top edge of same; applied compresses above 
and below as needed, from time to time; could easily see condition 
of limb in front without removing box. There was depression in 
soft parts an inch above the fracture, made by one of strips confin- 
ing sides of box, to this his wife directed my attention. Bones were 
in perfect apposition; don’t know when he commenced using rope 
from loft. It is usual to make some contrivance to allow patients to 
move 2 little. He said this caused no pain ; leg did not swell much 
as is common in such cases. Muscular contraction is different in 
different subjects, even very same kind of fracture ; in this case was 
not very powerful, although very muscular man; examined by slit- 
ting bandages along spine of tibia; this was 6 or 7 days after acci- 
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dent ; is usual and necessary to know how all is doing about 9th or 
10th day, as union usually commences about this time. Closed 
bandages by needle and thread ; did not remove box or leg ; bones 
were in perfect apposition; bandages were moulded to limb; saw 
him every 4to 6 days. In 5th week examined, removed all dress- 
ing, found union of bones to an extent that in my opinion would 
have allowed the weight of limb to have been raised by foot without 
injury. This was not attempted of course. I now applied heavy 
starch bandage, spirally from foot to half way up thigh, down and 
up; applied dry roller first next the skin; placed in box again, 
ordered to remain until the bandage was dry and unyielding, which 
would be in 3 or 4 days; then allowed him to use crutches, having 
limb suspended by sling from neck; cautioned him not to attempt 
to bear weight on it yet; starch bandage remained on 4 to 6 weeks; 
don’t remember precisely how long; visited him some 9 times in all, 
but called very many times as I was passing to see other patients in 
neighborhood. (Here by request of counsel the Dr.’s day-book 
was examined, which showed that starch bandage was applied 17th 
of March.) When I again saw him the starch bandage was com- 
pletely dry andsecure. He followed my directions so far as I know; 
never complained of my treatment ; the starch bandage was remov- 
ed; condition of limb better than I expected to find ; no perceptible 
deformity at all. Four months after injury slight enlargement at point 
of fracture ; 6 or 7 months after injury by measurement I discovered 
shortening of about } of aninch; thought I could see evidence of 
slight deformity about 1st of August; deformity was greater in Sep- 
tember. He said to me it was not just right. I assured him at this 
time it would be a good practical limb with care. He is an intem- 
perate man; have often seen him intoxicated. (Questioned as to 
repair of bone.) Inflammation subsides in a few days; nothing done 
for a few days more; the organization of lymph commences and 
continues to pass through different changes until bone is produced. 
Bone does not unite by provisional callus in man, except in ribs or 
where there is great motion, clavicle perhaps. Union occurs by a 
deposition and ossification of material immediately between the ends 
of the bones. Material is furnished by bone, muscle, blood-vessels 
and all parts surrounding injury. In lower animals bone does unite 
by provisional callus; was formerly supposed so to doin man; is 
generally 5 to 6 months in man in completely ossifying, sometimes 
longer; but if a case does well, is sufficiently strong for practical 
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use long before this. I don’t know whether broken bone ever be- 
comes perfect. 

Cross-examined. Am a graduate of Starling Medical College. 
Have not read more carefully since institution of this suit with view 
of being a witness in the case, but have had my attention turned 
to authorities on this subject in particular, for reference by my 
counsel ; am in the habit of reading surgical works—always read 
for information. Inclined plane had no preference in straight posi- 
tion in this case. Every sensible and educated surgeon has a right 
to select his apparatus to meet the necessities of each case, and to 
change or alter to meet indications as they may arise. No one but 
himself has any right to judge or dictate. He is to be governed by 
no specific rule or book, but he is to be governed by common sense 
and general principles. ’ 

What authors have you studied ? 

Druitt’s Modern, Chelius, Miller’s Principles, Paget’s Surgical 
Pathology, Sargeant’s Minor, and others. 

Think I did visit patient on the 1st of March; ceased to visit him, 
some time after starch bandages was applied, continental surgeons 
often apply starch bandages at first and use nothing else—Velpau 
does. 

Second witness. John Crown, Sr. Patient drinks, have seen him 
intoxicated. About the last of May or the Ist of June, heardjhim 
say his leg was straighter than before it was broken the last time ; 
was satisfied as to treatment, &c. 

Third witness. John Crown, Jr. Was present at setting’of the 
limb. Thought from smell of hisbreath and conduct, he was drunk 
when they took him home. He told the doctor he would make him 
pay like hell if his leg was not straight. The doctor said he would 
not set it then, he might send for somebody else. Varner then told 
him to go on and set the limb and he would be content. 

Fourth witness. Andrew Wise. Myson had his leg broken in 
July ; Doctor Reamy set it. Nathan Varner came to see myfson 
soon after the accident ; told my son that he would lend him his 
crutches soon ; that he (Varner) could walk without them then, if 
he were not afraid ; said all was right. Reamy had done a good 
job and my son’s leg would be all right. Varner stood up on his 
leg and slipped up his pantaloons and showed me his leg. I could 
see no deformity, only a slight enlargement at point of fracture. 

Varner was drunk as he returned from Mt. Sterling. Is an intem- 
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perate man ; saw him in September ; he said ,he had been out to 
settle with the doctor; said his leg was doing well and gaining 
strength very fast ; have often seen him drunk. 

Fifth witness. Moses Atwell. Saw Varner in Mt. Stirling about 
the Ist of July, thought him drunk ; cautioned him as to his leg ; 
got on his horse without help. 


AFTERNOON. 


Reuben Norman. About the last of April or Ist of May, saw 
Varner in Mt. Sterling, he was a little tight; was using his foot on 
the ground, but used his crutches ; saw him walk from the east end 
of town half way to Beem’s tavern, (100 yards) without using 
crutches at all; was so drunk as to effect his gait. 

Sixth witness. George Varner. Am cousin to the plaintiff; was 
with him coon hunting ; was in August; oiit all night; had whis- 
key ; cut three trees ; caught coon ; I fell down over logs and hurt 
my shins ; Nathan had his crutches ; don’t know as he fell. 

Seventh witness. P.S Reamy. Am brother of defendant ; saw 
plaintiff in September going from Zanesville to Mt. Sterling ; saw 
him get out of wagon and go in grocery; staggered some, had been 
drinking but was not very drunk. 

Eighth witness. Thos. Sears. Saw Plaintiffin Mt. Sterling about 
first of June; thought him half drunk; saw him drink. 

Ninth witness. A. M. Field. Saw Warner at Mt. Sterling some- 
time in summer; he was not dead drunk, but was not sober. 

Tenth witness. Harris Batson. Saw Varner at Sterling about 
last of July ; thought him a little up-and-coming; drank with him ; 
said he could walk as good as me; jumped over a manure pile by 
aid of his cane ; tried to walk curb stone without cane ; friends would 
not let him ; he was pretty: well sprung when he left town. 

Eleventh witness. Madison Burrier. Wasinthe coon hunt; saw 
measurement of limb before named in September ; could see no 
shortening. 

Twelfth witness. Simon Hill. Saw plaintiff early in summer; 
showed his leg; said it was doing well; I could see nothing wrong ; 
swelled some. 

Thirteenth witness. Hannah Boyer. Saw Mr. Varner in Septem- 
ber, on day of his sale ; showed his leg ; said it was some crovked, 
but it had been set straight and he had hurt it running about, and 
made it crooked. 
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Fourteenth witness. Sam’l Tanner. Have been in Union county 
since Mr. Varner removed there ; noticed that he walked lame ; of- 
ten saw him drunk last winter. 

Fifteenth witness. Dan’l Wright. Saw Varner after leg was set 
by Dr. Reamy ; V. said Reamy had done much better yet than old 
Dr. Crist had done. 

Depositions of Thomas Varner and others were read. Thomas 
Varner testified that he saw Dr. Reamy measure the limb in Septem- 
ber; there was about one-fourth of an inch shortening as compared 
to sound limb. 

Jas. Coones. That V. told him after going about, Dr. R. had 
done a first rate job ; made his leg better than when broken before. 

Prof. J. W. Hamilton was now examined.—Am Professor of Sur- 
gery in S. M. C.; have examined Mr. Varner’s leg ; deformity is 
very slight; he is very bow-legged; there is slight enlargement of 


. the ankle ; shortening of the tibia ; 7-16 of an inch; nothing that 


could be called over-lapping of the bones ; I can detect no deformity 
of the smaller bone-fibula ; in fracture of the kind described by Dr. 
Reamy, the fracture box is the most common apparatus ; next the 
inclined plane; but the proper application in each particular case 
must be left to discretion of the surgeon in attendance ; the object 
of any apparatus is to keep the bones in proper place; I believe in 
this case the fracture box was the very best apparatus ; Druitt’s Mod. 
Surgery is of the very highest standing; Miller’s Principles has 
stood very high; Chelius is an eminent work ; Sargent’s Minor 
Surgery is directing the surgery of this country ; I think no better 
selection of surgical works can be made than Dr. R’s. It is custom- 
ary to place pillow in box before putting limb in it; sometimes we 
apply bandage, sometimes none ; pasteboard splints might give all 
necessary protection in some cases without a box ; the foot is tied to 
footboard to prevent contraction and preserve proper position. If 
pasteboard was applied on Thursday evening, the limb might very 
safely remain until Saturday without any box at all. It is recom- 
mended by some authors not to make any appliance for eight or 
ten days after injury. It would be perfectly safe to remove toa 
larger box on Saturday, after the limb was set on Thursday, particu- 
larly when protected by pasteboard, as in this case. I frequently 
open box, if for nothing else but to admit air. Any displacement 
could be discovered if there was not too much swelling. If displace- 
ment were produced there would likely be pain. My impression is 
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that the doctor visited this case about as often as was necessary. If 
attendants are very ignorant or careless, more frequent visits would 
be prudent. Visits are only to see that all is right. In some cases 
the box should be continued longer than in this case. But in 
others we have to lose sight of the limb and promote the general 
health by fresh air, exercise, &c. In such case, of course, the box 
must be removed earlier : sometimes the limb becomes small and the 
joints stiff, despite the very best treatment. It would be good prac- 
tice to apply starch bandage at any time ; this to be decided by 
the surgeon in attendance. 

The treatment of Dr. R. in this case was well conducted. In 
some hospitals they never apply either box or splints. After an in- 
jury, as fracture of bone, lymph is thrown out from all the surround- 
ing parts ; it all looks alike, although produced by different tissues; as 
it goes on in process of organization, it becomes fibrous, and in differ- 
ent localities gives evidence of its future destiny. By examination 
under the microscope, where bone is to be produced we see the car- 
puscles peculiar to that structure—muscle, nerves, &c., in same way 
—change after change gradually occurs until all the parts have ap- 
proximated their original condition, as nearly as may be. The pro- 
cess of repair and remodeling in bones of the adult human is perhaps 
not complete short of one or two years. If the bones were not in 
apposition there would always perhaps be enlargement. In case of 
oblique fracture of bones of the leg, as a general thing the limb 
would not be strong as ever under one or even two years. I doubt 
whether we ever had oblique fracture without some shortening. In 
very oblique fracture I don’t believe we ever have a perfect result. 
I would call one-half an inch shortening a very good result. In 
seventy two cases reported by Dr. Frank Hamilton, from practice of 
different surgeons, including simple, compound, comminuted, oblique 
and transverse, there were but twenty-two perfect results, fifty im- 
perfect. 

I approve the general course of the Dr. in this case, and do not 
take exception to any detail of his treatment. If I found at the end 
of four or five weeks that the limb would bear considerable handling, 
and motion without pain, or yielding at point of fracture, I would 
not hesitate to apply starch bandage. Starch bandage is to secure 
the limb and prevent swelling. Shortening is not always the result 
of improper treatment, but may occur from improper use of limb 
four or five months after injury. Walking when it is weak may in- 
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crease shortening. From eight to ten weeks is often sufficiently long 
to continue treatment. Swelling may continue a year or more, par- 
ticularly if the patient be intemperate. Swelling from limb hanging 
down will subside at night ; but from injury will continue three or 
four days. 


Cross-Hzamined. My opinion of Dr. Reamey’s treatment was 
founded on statements made by him before this jury, and not from 
conversation with him previous to this trial. No skill can avoid 
some deformity if fracture is very oblique. If the box was so small 
as to cause pain, I would make another adjustment at once. In this 
case the starch bandage was applied sooner than is usual, but it is 
sometimes applied atonce. Patient may go about on crutches soon 
as bandage is dry. Some do not go lame when there is an inch or 
more shortening. é 

Samuel Hibbs. Am 45 years old; had my leg broken below the 
knee ; more than an inch shortening causes no inconvenience ; my 
neighbors do not notice it. 

Spencer Brown. Am 57 years old; had my leg broken below 
the knee obliquely 27 years ago; an inch shortening ; no lameness ; 
no one notices it. 

Dr. Reamy now insisted that Drs. Hildreth, Holston, Culbertson 
and Day be examined ; but his counsel, (Hon. R. Stilwell, Gen’l 
Goddard and Capt. Hazlett, Esqrs.) assured him his defence was 
secure. The case was submitted without argument. Jury did not 
remain out three minutes. Verdict for defendant. 

Reported by Dr. Trecize. 


ZANESVILLE, May 27, 1857. 


Dr. Reamy is informed by the plaintiff that Dr. M , of Union 





county, Ohio, advised the suit; but not knowing whether such is 
the fact, he will not give his name to the profession. 

It is also to be hoped that Wm. H. Ball, Esq, of Zanesville, who 
undertook the prosecution, was ignorant of the disrepute attending 
the prosecution of so false and unwarrantable a charge. 
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Arr. IIIl.—Case of Stricture of sophogus. By C. H. Sraur, of 
Jamestown, Ohio. 


Pror. Dawson :—There has been so much said and written upon 
indigestion and its consequences, that it seems to me that anything 
upon the subject from a lay member could scarcely receive any at- 
tention. However, in compliance with a promise, I proceed to give 
you an outline of a case of more than twenty years’ duration. 

Mr. 8., Aet. 43, of bilious temperament, farmer by occupation, of 
active habits, became affected with what was called Indigestion. 
From 1830 to 1836 or ’38, he labored under the symptoms common 
to that disease. About this time his condition was very much im- 
proved by the use of vegetable tonics and antacids. From 1839 to 
1843, he used no medicine except aperients, to overcome a costive 
condition of the bowels. In the fall of 1843, all the symptoms which 
had been present previously, made their appearance, with the addi- 
tion of a burning sensation (using his own language) throughout 
the entire length of the urethra, while voiding urine, and for a short 
time after. This condition of things continued almost one year, when 
his health improved very much by the use of tonics and diuretics. 
His health remained moderate up to fall of 1848, when he again 
relapsed into a condition nearly allied to the former, with the ad- 
dition of a spasmodic contraction of the esophagus when nutriment 
was taken. Frequently, the first effort at swallowing food was fol- 
lowed by its regurgitation so soon as the food had reached the cardiac 
orifice of the stomach. At other times he would eat a hearty meal 
without any difficulty being experienced. 

This condition continued up to the fall of 1855, when, in addition, 
he again complained of a burning through the whole length of the 
urethra, and in the region of the bladder. The urine being allowed 
to stand for half an hour, a lateritous deposit took place, with a 
quantity of mucous. The obstruction in the esophagus now became 
more troublesome, there being a sense of obstruction about the cardiac 
orifice whenever any solid food was taken. 

After introducing a quantity of food into the esophagus, it would 
pass into the stomach. The difficulty with the urinary organs again 
yielded under the use of tonics and diuretics, without any improve- 
ment in deglutition. 

There was now a constant pain and tenderness in the epigastric 
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region. Under the use of the foregoing remedies, with the addition 
of counter-irritants, the tenderness subsided, and food was taken 
with more ease. 

This improved condition lasted but a few months, when there was 
an agravation of the trouble about the stomach and esophagus. 
Remedies now failed to exert any control over the disease. The 
stricture became permanent; the pain constant, with tenderness on 
pressure. It now appeared that no solid food entered the stomach: 
and but little fluid. 

He was then confined to soups, which, after a fortnight, could not 
pass into the stomach. 

On the 9th day of May, 1856, he ceased taking anything but 
water, a teaspoonful at a time. From this to the 9th day of June, 
not even water passed into the stomach, and, from exhaustion, on 
this day he died. I should have said there was no thirst during his 
entire illness, and but little appetite. 

Autopsy twelve hours after death. The zsophagus, from above 
downward, presented the following appearance: At the upper por- 
tion of the lower third, a dilatation commenced, which continued to 
within two inches of the opening into the stomach. In the centre 
of this dilatation, the esophagus was more than two inches in diam- 
eter, its circumference being six and a half inches. From the centre 
of the dilatation, passing down, the esophagus contracted, and, one 
inch from its entrance into the stomach, the diameter was only one- 
half inch, which stricture continued into the stomach. The coats of 
the zsophagus, at the dilatation, were attenuated ; at the stricture, 
thickened. Where the stricture existed, the mucous membrane was, 
to a small extent, destroyed by ulceration, the edges of which pre- 
sented no traces of recent inflammation. The stomach contained a 
small] quantity of yellowish fluid. The mucous membrane of the 
stomach was in a healthy condition, with the exception of the pyloric 
extremity, which presented some ulcerated patches. These ulcerated 
points continued into the duodenum about two inches. The mucous 
membrane of two inches of the first portion of duodenum, was 
nearly all destroyed by ulceration, yet the ulcerated edges did not 
present a cicatrized appearance. The remainder of the duodenum 
presented a melanotic hue, without any ulceration or softening. 
The liver was very much congested. Gall bladder full to distention, 
- the bile of the consistency of common tar. The mesentery, the 
whole length of the jejunum, presented a dark, ragged appearance, 
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yet not easily torn. Kidneys, bladder, pancreas, d&c., &c., in a 
healthy condition. 

There are at least four points of interest in this case: 

Ist. The dilatation and stricture, which converted the zsophagus 
into a kind of proventriculus, such as we have in birds. 

2d. The denuded condition of the muscular coats of the zsoph- 
agus, stomach and duodenum, without any well-marked traces of 
inflammation, except the points ulcerated. 

3d. The melanotic hue of the duodenum. 

4th. The length of time the patient subsisted upon the use of so 
small a quantity of nutriment. 





PART SECOND. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Art. I.— On the Evil Effects of Marriages of Consanguinity. A Pa- 
per read before the Louisville Medical Club, by S. M. Briss, 
M. D. 


. “‘ They breed in-and-in, as might be known; 
Marrying their cousins, nay, their aunts and neices, 
Which always spoils the breed if it increases.” 


Some facts illustrating, in a remarkable degree, the evil results of 
marriages of consanguinity, fell under the observation of the writer 
several months ago, and determined him to collect others of a similar 
character, and endeavor to arrange them in such a form as to war- 
rant some definite conclusions upon this important subject. The col- 
lection of original facts connected with these marriages is a matter of 
difficulty and delicacy, and oftentimes as disagreeable as it is difficult 
and delicate. We can seldom gain information in reference to their 
history and results from any source so exact and reliable as from the 
family itself; and such is frequently the secrecy observed by rela- 
tives in regard to these revelations, that we are unable to obtain sta- 
tistics sufficiently minute to afford a basis for positive conclusions. 
Such statistical information as my paper contains may, however, be 
relied upon as strictly correct; for I have at once rejected all pre- 
sented to me in such a manner that I was not able, from my knowl- 
edge of the informant, to endorse as entirely to be relied apers One 
other difficulty met with in a comprehensive presentation of this sub- 
ject, is the poverty of its literature ; for, though long and able treati- 
ses have been written upon the best methods of preventing or ar- 
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resting the deterioration of domestic animals, by the introduction, 
from time to time, of new crosses into their respective breeds, yet the 
question of degradation of numerous families of the human species, 
by neglect of similar counteracting influences, has rarely been a sub- 
ject of literary or medical discussion. Nevertheless, the opinion is 
strictly tenable, however humiliating it may be to our pride, that the 
rules which govern the procreation of species are not essentially 
different in man and domestic animals. This want of medical re- 
search upon the subject in question, does not proceed from the nov- 
elty or recent origin of the truth just stated, for Rilliet has well ob- 
served, “ No one can claim priority of the idea, when its antiquity is 
such that we cannot trace it to its source.’’ 

In primitive ages, marriages between near blood relations were 
occasionally necessary to the perpetuation of the race; but it is very 
propable that their abuse led to the early enactment of laws to es- 
tablish the degrees of consanguinity, beyond which marriages might 
be consummated without fear of perverted sanitary condition in the 
progeny. It is, by no means, an ascertained fact of history, that 
these early laws of incest owed their origin to physiological observa- 
tions ; but itseems to me entirely reasonable to infer that, witnessing 
the pernicious effects of such unions upon offspring, first sugges‘ed 
the establishment of laws to prevent the continued repetition of the 
evil. Those were ages in which physical force had not been super- 
seded by the inventions and mechanical appliances of the present day; 
and the power of a community was measured by the amount of 
muscle under its control. Legislators, who contended that ‘‘ walls 
of men were better than walls of stone,’’ would certainly exercise 
the most sedulous care to maintain, so far as practicable, the physi- 
cal integrity of their people. In further proof of this inference, 
Socrates, when inveighing against the incestuous marriages that 
were sometimes practised at Sparta and Athens, says, he regards 
them as ‘‘ prejudicial to the healthy propagation of the species.””— 

Rilliet. 

: The or of Moses interdicted marriages within the third degree 
of relationship. The Roman laws were more strict in this respect in 
former than in later times. Plutarch says, ‘‘ In ancient times the 
Romans abstained from marrying their kinswomen in any degree of 
blood ; as they at present forbear their aunts and sisters. It was 
late before the marriage of cousins-german was dispensed with.””— 
(Janeway.) The Catholic Church, at an early period, opposed itself 
to blood alliances. Pope Gregory the Great, in proscribing such 
marriages, gives, like Socrates, a physiological reason : ‘‘ Experi- 
mento didicimus ex tali conjugio sobolem saccrenere non posse.””— 
(Rilliet.) 

References may be found to the unfortunate influences of mar- 
riages of consanguinity upon offspring, in various medical works of 
the previous and present century,* but no facts are adduced to sup- 
port the conclusions of the authors; nor have any statistics, illus- 
trating these effects, been presented to the profession, so far as I am 


* Mason, Good, Combe, Barlow, &e. 
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aware, except some facts included in Dr. Howe’s valuable reports on 
idiocy. 

By much labor, I have obtained statistical accounts of thirty-four 
marriages of consanguinity. Of this number, twenty-eight were of 
the third degree of the civil law, or between first cousins ; and six 
were of the fourth degree, or second cousins. Of the total number 
of marriages, twenty-seven were fruitful and seven sterile. The 
twenty-seven fruitful unions produced one hundred and ninety-one 
children. In only thirteen of these marriages was the sex of the 
offspring reported, giving forty-nine males to forty-two females. Of 
the twenty-eight marriages of the third degree of relationship, twenty- 
three were fruitful and five sterile. Of the six marriages in the 
fourth degree, four were fruitful and two sterile. In both these lat- 
ter instances of sterility, the female was the product of a marriage 
of consanguinity. The relative proportion of children to the total 
number of marriages was as 1 to 5:6. The average fecundity to 
each fruitful union was seven, and a slight excess. The average 
births to each fecund marriage in the third degree of kinship, was 
6°87, nearly. The average number of births in the fruitful unions of 
the fourth degree was 84. 

Of the 192 children resulting from these marriages, 58 perished 
in early life. In 24 of the 58 deaths, the causes are stated as fol- 
lows: of consumption, 15; of spasmodic affections, 8; of hydroce- 
phalus, 1. Of the 134 who arrived at maturity, 46 are reported as 
healthy; 32 are set down as deteriorated, but without absolute in- 
dications of disease; and 9 are returned without any statement as to 
health or condition. The remaining 37 all possess such abnormities 
as to render them the subjects of particular observation. These are 
classed as follows: 23 are scrofulous ; 4 are epileptics ; 2 are insane ; 
2 are mutes; 4 are idiots; 2 are blind; 2 are deformed; 5 are al- 
*binoes ; 6 have defective vision ; and 1 has chorea. 

In point of fecundity, these marriages probably present results not 
differing materially from the average fertility of marriages in the 
rural districts of the West. I do not know of any rule by which to 
determine the average number of births to a marriage among our 
country population, but I do not doubt they will equal in fruitfulness 
the most prolific portions of Europe. In some villages of Scotland, 
the proportion of births to a marriage is stated to be seven. (Cy. 
Pract. Med.) The parties to the above intermarriages were, with 
one or two exceptions, of rural habitation ; were, in many instances, 
remarkable for mental and physical development; and were sur- 
rounded, in a large majority of cases, by circumstances of living 
calculated to insure the utmost degree of fruitfulness and prolonged 
life. : 

These statistics, then, I am satisfied, exhibit results on this ac- 
count more than usually favorable to the offspring. In support of 
this opinion, we may contrast this report with Dr. Howe’s observa- 
tion of 17 marriages of blood relations, in his report on idiocy. 
These 17 marriages gave ‘‘birth to 95 children, of whom 44 were 
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idiots, 12 scrofulous and puny, 1 deaf, 1 dwarf, 58 in all, of low 
health or imperfect, and only 37 of even tolerable good health,” 
An unusually large number, over one-fifth, of the marriages in my 
report, were sterile ; and Iam not aware that this can, in any instance, 
be imputed to other causes than the influence of consanguinity. 
Some of the parties to these sterile unions have had excellent cor- 
poreal and mental endowments, and have arrived at unusual longey- 
ity. In four instances reported tome, females descended from these 
intermarriages have proved barren, without exhibition of constitu- 
tional defect. In two of these instances they had married relatives ; 
in the other two, they married without the circle of family affinity. 

I shall not attempt to offer any hypothesis as to the active cause 
of sterility in these cases. It is a subject in reference to which 
physiological reasoning has, up to the present time, furnished no 
satisfactory results. We cannot force our researches into the hidden 
penetralia of nature, and there discover how her processes of repro- 
duction are so interfered with as to render these intermarriages dis- 
astrous to their issue; nor by what means she avoids these unfortunate 
results, by rendering many such unions fruitless. We must leave 
the development of this subject to the future physiologist ; if, indeed, 
the sea of human knowledge shall ever extend its limits in this direc 
tion. 

I come now to speak of the defects of the offspring, in the cases 
alluded to. I have no doubt that the number of cases of scrofula 
is larger than the same number of descendants of marriages of con- 
sanguinity would ordinarily exhibit. This predominance of scrofula 
probably results from the fact that, in three of the families, there is 
reason to suspect the previous existence of strumous taint. These 
families alone yield sixteen cases of scrofula, This fact, and the large 
proportion of the deaths ascribed to phthisis, demonstrate the truth 
of Dr. Barlow’s observation, that the tuberculous diathesis ‘‘shows 
itself, in the greatest intensity, in the offspring of marriage between 
relations in whose family the taint has already existed.” 

I have not obtained sufficient information to enable me to describe 
the particular manifestations of scrofulous diathesis in each indi- 
vidual case; some of them are, however, represented as scrofulous 
ophthalmia. ' 

Rilliet places epilepsy first in order of frequency, of the diseases 
of the nervous system, to which the products of family intermarria- 
ges are most liable. My report comprises four epileptics ; the fath- 
er of one of whom was likewise the result of a marriage of cousins. 
Eight of the deaths are ascribed to spasmodic affections, and four of 
this number are specified as epilepsy. 

I have no information in regard to the degree or character of 
mental aberration of the two insane subjects contained in the enu- 
meration. The two cases of muteism were congenital, and will be 
again referred to, as will also the four cases of idiocy. 

I am not informed whether the two cases of blindness were con- 
genital, or produced by causes occurring after birth ; they, howev- 
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er, both occurred in the same family, and were, in all probability, 
congenital. 

The cases of deformity were, in one instance, curvature of the 
spine ; in the other, malformation of anarm. The six cases of de- 
fective vision were myopia, and the results of scrofulous ophthalmia. 

It now remains to notice the most remarkable of all the abnormi- 
ties of offspring of my report presents. I refer to albinoism. Ab- 
sence of the pigmentary cells of the integument and coats of the eye, 
is undoubtedly, like most other deviations from the normal type of 
reproduction, a mark of deterioration. But albinoism sometimes oc- 
curs where there is no cause or condition, apart from its own mani- 
festation, to lead us to infer degradation ; and, having once occurred 
in a family, the influence of maternal emotion might have much to 
do with its repetition. It may exist in connection with a moderate 
state of corporeal health, and a striking development of intellectual 
sprightliness, as in some of the subjects of my report. In domes- 
tic animals it is so well understood to indicate impaired value, that 
connoisseurs in horse flesh reject such animals as have absence of 
coloring pigment in the hair and tegumentary tissues. M. Siecle’s* 
observations upon albino cats led him to conclude that it was, in this 
animal, uniformly attended by absence of the auditory sense. No 
defect of hearing has accompanied its presence in the subjects of my 
report. Almost all the albinos here included are near-sighted. 
Esquirol also mentions an albino who was certainly myopic, and 
another whom he supposed to be. I am not aware that any author 
has spoken of this condition as the result of in-and-in marrying ; 
but Esquirol states, that wherever we meet with albinos, there we 
also find the goitrous and idiotic ; and these latter are known to be 
common products of marriages between kindred. From Dr. Howe’s 
investigations upon this subject, it is safe to infer that idiocy is often- 
er the result of this cause than was heretofore suspected. In Dr. 
Howe’s report, seventeen out of three hundred and fifty-nine idiots 
were found to be products of marriages of consanguinity. If the 
same ratio held good throughout this country, there would have 
been, in 1850, seven hundred and forty-seven idiots in the United 
States, the offspring of parents connected by blood-ties. 

Congenital deafness is another impairment common to the pro- 
ducts of marriages of this character. M. Meniese, physician to the 
Imperial Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, at Paris, considers this 
infirmity, when congenital, more often referable to this cause than 
to any other. My inquiries have not, thus far, led me to a similar 
conclusion ; but its great frequency among the offspring of such 
marriages cannot be doubted. A writer in the National Intelligen- 
cer, some years ago, stated, that ‘‘a great proportion of the inmates 
of the asylums for the deaf and dumb, the blind and idiotic, are 
found to be the product of the intermarriages of cousins.” Then, 
if we add to the 747 idiots, the mute, epileptic, blind, and insane 
products of these marriages, computing the number at the very low- 
est probable figure, and sum together the whole, we shall have, re- 


* London Medical Times, vol. 18, p. 128. 
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sulting from this physiological error in the United States, not less 
than two thousand victims, whose conditions are, for the most part, 
irremediable ; besides a much greater number suffering from other 
impairments of constitution entailed upon them by the same cause. 


Truly, 


“* Democritus did well to laugh of old : 
Good cause he had, but now much more ; 
This life of ours is more ridieulous 
Than that of his, or long before.” 


I am aware that many circumstances may produce defective issue 
besides tde influence of consanguinity, such as the habits of the pa- 
rents, and their particular condition at the period of approach. Ma- 
ternal emotion or constitutional derangement during pregnancy, may 
also frequently determine the character of the offspring. But these 
accidental influences are not more likely to prevail in marriages of 
consanguinity, than in those of a different character; while the 
number of departures frum ‘a healthy standard, in the issue of these 
marriages, is incomparably greater than in those where no such con- 
nection exists. 

To prove still more certainly that these various impairments of 
offspring are due to the influence of too frequent admixture of the 
same blood, we have only to associate the cases in my report in the 
various degrees of relationship, and observe if the proportion of ac- 
cident to the offspring is increased with the degree of relationship. 
To arrive at this point, I shall divide the productive marriages in 
my report into three class<s: those of the fourth degree, or between 
second cousins; those ofthe third degree, or between first cousins ; 
and those nearer than the third degree, as between double cousins, 
or between cousins, themselves the descendants of cousins. The 


table will stand thus : 
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It will at once be seen that the per centage of calamitous results 
to the progeny is largely increased as the relationship becomes clo- 
ser. 1 have also accounts of two marriages in the second degree, 
or between uncles and nieces, but they have not been consummated 
sufficiently long to determine their results. 
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I now propose to notice briefly the circumstances calculated to 
modify the effects of marriages of consanguinity, either in lessening 
or aggravating their evil results. That these marriages are some- 
times practised without apparent ill consequences to the offspring, 
is obvious to all whose attention is drawn to the observation of these 
points. Under what circumstances, then, may ee be expected to 
be followed by healthy offspring? Is it when, as Mercatus has ad- 
vised those entering upon matrimony, the parties are of opposite tem- 
peraments? I incline to the opinion that this, with some other cir. 
cumstances to be mentioned, has great influence in determining the 
results. Baillou has remarked, that “parents transmit to their 
children disease as well as wealth, but the former much more cer- 
tainly than the latter.” (Stille’s Pathology.) This remark is 
probably equally true with regard to points of temperament and 
types of physiological idiosyncrasy as to predisposition to disease. 
In truth, predisposition to disease may often consist in a hyper-man- 
ifestation of certain constitutional peculiarities. Nature seems to 
have designed that the conditions and tendencies of human organ- 
isms should be kept very nearly in a state of equilibrium. This 
equipoise, necessary to the healthy condition of man, upon whatever: 
inexplicable cause it may depend, may be readily disarranged by 
giving undue predominance to any particular constitutional phase. 
The slighter deviations from a normal mean would constitute indi- 
vidual or family peculiarities; while more marked perversions be- 
come morbid manifestations, and infirmity results. As in the moral 
man none are exempt from the taint of sin, so in the physical man 
each individual of our race has his obliquity towards disease—cen- 
erally, perhaps, uniformly, towards some particular disease. It is 
then reasonable to expect that when two individuals marry who pos- 
sess the same morbid proclivity, their offspring will exhibit that 
identical divergence, but in a much more marked degree. Thus, 
undoubtedly, have originated many family peculiarities, perverted 
tastes, and morbid diatheses. The circle of individuals thus consti- 
tuted sometimes includes large communities, as is observed in refer- 
ence to the disease denominated Plica Polonica, which attacks the 
Polish and spares the Russian peasant living under external circum- 
stances equally liable to produce the malady. (Pritchard.) There 
is no better mode of manning this happy mean of temperament 
than by admixture of types of constitution possessing no family 
identity. We may possibly, and justly think with Benton, that ‘it 
hath been ordered by God’s especial providence, that in all ages 
there should be (as usually there is,) once in 600 years, a transmi- 
gration of nations, to amend and purify their blood, as we alter seed 
upon our land ; and that there should be, as it were, an inundation 
of those northern Goths and Vandals, which overran, as a deluge, 

most parts of Europe, to alter, for our good, our complexions, which 
were much defaced with hereditary infirmities, which, by our lust 
and intemperance, we had contracted.” 

3 
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History presents some instances altogether antagonistic to the doc- 
trine of degradation from this cause. Especially does Sacred Writ 
offer some cases, of such remarkable emphasis, that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to explain the non-sequence of deterioration of 
offspring, if the rule by which our cotemporaries are measured were 
equally applicable to them. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob all married 
wives connected to them by blood-ties, and yet they were the chosen 
progenitors of a privileged and highly gifted people, and nothing per- 
taining to their history suggests the idea of immediate degeneration 
of progeny. A very learned divine has explained to me this seeming 
contravention of a natural law, by the snpposition that, as the Jews 
were a people chosen for an especial purpose, they existed under ab- 
normal conditions, and all influences ordinarily inuring to their 
prejudice were abreast countervailed. This presumption is 
certainly plausible ; and as we see the same people protected in fu- 
ture trials by miraculous interposition, the argument may be enter- 
tained without violence to reason. But without presupposing the 
exercise of supernatural influences, the apparent inoperativeness of 
this law of degradation by in-and-in marrying, in the above instan- 
ces, as well as in those of Adam’s sons and daughters, may be ex- 
plained by the incomparably superior endowments of these primeval 
denizens of our globe. Those were days in which man dwelt as it 
were in the presence of his Creator; “‘when,’’ as Schlégel observes, 
**God familiarly taught man the rudiments of speech, as a parent 
teaches a child.” If those ancient patriarchs were found worthy of 
these high honors, and if they could ordinarily attain to a longevity 
many times beyond that to which our most perfect organizations can 
now arrive, how immeasurably superior to ourselves must we sup- 
pose them to have been in vigor and excellence of constitution. They 
were thus enabled to propagate the race by alliance with their own 
blood, with no such baneful results as similar causes now call forth. 
But it is not necessary to believe that such unions were even then ex- 
empt from pernicious effects, but in their perfect condition of corpo- 
real organism, and freedom from predispositions to disease, the de- 
terioration of race resulting from this cause was probably exhibited 
in the lowering of the vital powers and simple abbreviation of life, 
rather than in demonstrations of the diseases of the present day. 
‘We still see these very same circumstances of constitution and con- 
dition counteracting, to a limited extent, the evil tendency of this 
cause. In the early settlement of the West, the inhabitants were, 
for security, gathered into communities of greater or less magnitude, 
separated from each other and from the older States by miles of 
dangerous wilderness. It was natural that each community should 
be composed in a great degree of blood relations, since, in forming 
companies for migration, the several branches of one family would 
often combine. When in their new homes, a scarcity of marriage- 
able material would often render unions between relations expedient, 
and afterwards, these covenants, arising at first from necessity, be- 
came a habit, often convenient in some respects, since it preserved 
estates within the family circle. But these pioneers were a hardy, 
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robust people, living much in the open air, and undergoing vigorous 
exercise ; having for their aliment wild game and the fresh products 
of a genial soil, and not addicted to any habits calculated to impair 
the integrity of their well-endowed constitutions. We would natu- 
rally expect conditions of life so favorable to the sound development 
of the bodily organism to overrule all counteracting influences, and 
it might prove almost the exception, when marriages of consanguin- 
ity gave origin to defective issue. Not so, however, among the val- 
leys of the Alps, where, from the barriers formed by impassable 
mountains, the same seclusion of communities and frequency of fam- 
ily alliances are found to exist. There, with impure air, bad diet, 
and constitutions infected for generations with hereditary taints, it 
proves an exception when a healthy child is born from parents of 
the same blood. There we find goitre, cretinism, scrofula, albino- 
ism, and muteism in their most aggravated forms.* 

In this country, the Jews, whose religion forbids them to m 
except with their own race, are often driven, from the scarcity of 
marriageable subjects in their communities, to form alliances with 
their own kindred, and a physician of distinction informs me that they 
are peculiarly liable to strumous taints and congenital defects. In 
this connection it may also be of interest to mention Bayard Taylor’s 
observation, that the Jews of America are far inferior in personal 
appearance to the Jews of Palestine. These same social conditions 
and connubial exigencies exist also among the free colored inhabi- 
tants of the Northern States, and may account for the increased ratio 
of deaf and dumb, blind, and insane found in this population.— 
(Comp. U.S. Census, 1850, p. 77.) 

Wherever in-and-in marriages are practised under circumstances 
of life calculated to annul their tendency to deprave the offspring, 
we see a prominency given to certain points of physiognomy, rhich 
constitute striking marks of resemblance, not only evinced in fami- 
lies, but sometimes found to pervade a numerous nation. Thus Hip- 
pocrates states that the Scythians all resembled each other, although 
they were different in appearance from all other people. The Jewish 
face has, under favorable circumstances, retained its characteristics 
from the earliest ages to the present day. 

History will, I think, sustain the opinion that the most vigorous 
people have sprung from the ingrafting of nations differing in consti- 
tution and temperament from each other. I believe, with an obsery- 
ing writer, that the extraordinary activity and energy of the Ameri- 
can people are due to the composite nature of their blood. This 
rule, however, seems subject to some qualification; for there certain- 
ly exist strong reasons to believe that matrimonial alliances between 
the greatest possible contrasts to be found on our globe, the negro 
and Caucasian races, for instance, are not favorable to the most vig- 
orous propagation of species, I do not look upon mulattoes as 


*It may be proper to remark, in this connection, that there is within a few 
miles of this city a child, the issue of cousins, whose cranial bones have under- 
oe i rachitic softening so frequently observed among the cretins and idiots 
of the Alps, 
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hybrids, but think they exhibit less of vigor and vital force than are 
found in crosses where there is less contrast. Mr. Alexander, per- 
haps one of the most experienced cattle-breeders of the world, has 
observed that the cross between the finest and coarsest breed of cat- 
tle is far inferior to that between the best blood and a medium be- 
tween that and the worst. 

The prevention of the serious evils I have unde: consideration, 
which of course consist in the prevention of in-and-in marriages, is 
a point which I do not think is to be attained by enactments of civil 
laws sage bem the subject. It would prove equally difficult to 
convince either legislators or communities that there could be a 
necessity for going beyond the requirements of the Levitical law. It 
is, however, the duty of physicians to labor unremittingly in the col- 
lection of facts pertaining to this subject, and to submit them to the 

ublic. A reasoning man will refrain from a connubial association 
likely to inflict irreparable injury upon his offspring, after he has 
learned that such is the fact; and church governments will forbid 
their clergy to celebrate nuptials which they find tend to the abase- 
ment of the species and the subversion of God’s beneficence to man- 
kind. As previously stated, the Catholic Church has already dis- 
couraged union in any near degree of blood affinity. We have no 
means of ascertaining, by reference to masses of population, the ef. 
fects of this prohibition in diminishing the congenital occurrence of 
such defective offspring as my report presents. It has been at 
empted in Europe, as Rilliet mentions, with results favorable to 
Catholic populations. Quetelet’s computation of the ratio of deaf 
and dumb to the whole population is precisely the same in both Eng- 
land and Italy. M. Meniese states that at this day every trace of 
this interdiction of the Church has disappeared: ‘ Pendant une 
longue suite de siécles, le mariage fut absolument interdit 4 tous les 
individus parents 4 un degré quelconque, |’Eglise se réservantle 
droit d’enfreindre la régle posée par elle-méme dans les rare circon- 
stances dont elle voulait apprécier la valuer, mais ces rigueurs de la 
discipline furent sujette, comme tout d’autres choses, & un rélache- 
ment déplorable, et aujourd’hui toute trace de ces interdictions’s 
disparu.”’ 

The facts offered in my paper are much too meagre to affords 
basis for positive conclusions, but I think it is a step in the right d- 
rection, and will at least serve as a guide for other inquiries on this 
subject. I have, in the last few days, learned, with much pleasure, 
that Dr. John Bartlett, of Keokuk, Iowa, is now collecting facts for 
the publication of an essay on this subject. We may congratulate 
the profession that such an earnest and indefatigable lover of science 
has taken the subject in hand. The attention of the public pressis 
somewhat, but not sufficiently, awakened to the importance of this 
subject. The Ohio Legislature, much to the credit of her physi 
cians and lawgivers, passed at their last session a law requiring the 
assessors throughout the State to collect the facts connected with 
marriages of consangunity and certain defects of offspring, and report 
them. These statistics will furnish a sufficient amount of testimony 
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to establish beyond cavil the character and degree of influence these 
marriages exert upon offspring, and the profession will await with 
much anxiety the publication of this most important addition to our 
vital statistics. 


The following is a copy of the Act referred to: 


An Act to ascertain the Number and other Facts respecting Deaf 
an Dumb, Blind, and Insane, and Idiotic Persons, in the State of 
Ohio. 


Szcrion 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, That the assessors in the several townships of each county of 
the State, while performing their duties, shall ascertain and enter 
upon a schedule prepared for the purpose, the name, in full, of each 
deaf and dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic person in the township, 
together with the age, sex, color, occupation, and place of birth of 
said persons, and whether educated or not; also, the names, in full, 
of the parents of said deaf and dumb, blind. insane, and idiotic per- 
sons, their place of birth, occupation, number of children, number 
of deaf and dumb children, and what affinity of blood, if any, exist- 
ed between the parents previous to marriage ; and that said papers 
be returned in due form to the auditor of the proper county, at the 
time of returning the assessment of property, and by the said audi- 
tor to the Secretary of State, on or before the first day of July, 1856. 
The Auditor of State shall furnish to the several county auditors the 
necessary blanks or schedules to carry out the provisions of this act. 


For reasons too apparent to be indicated, I am compelled to fore- 
go the satisfaction of an individual expression of thanks to many 
friends, both in and out of the profession, for assistance they have 
kindly rendered me in the collection of facts upon this subject.— 
NV A. Medico-Chirurgical Review. 


Arr. 11.—Twenty Aphorisms in respect of Health and Healthy Respi- 
ration, but principally in reference to Consumption and Scrofula. 


1. All animals that breathe, all warm-blooded animals in partic- 

ular, are under a constant incumbency to respire a pure fresh 
atmosphere. 
_ 2. A pure atmosphere is necessary to the conversion of venous 
into arterial blood. It is necessary in order to get rid of the else 
continually accumulating detritus or waste of the system, which, by 
a wonderful provision, is intended at once to be got rid of, and to 
serve as fuel ; in other words, to leave the blood pure, and to main- 
tain the entire organism at a temperature of 100° F. 

3. The waste, however, will not be sufficiently got rid of, nor 
will the animal warmth be properly kept up, unless the respiration 
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be a healthy respiration. Now, there cannot be healthy respiration 
without pure air. 

4. Itis necessary to healthy respiration that the same atmos- 
pheric air should not be breathed oftener than once. If breathed 
oftener than once, and if habitually so breathed, it leads to disease, 

5. Nature, if permitted to do so, conveys away the air fouled by 
respiration, purifies it through the instrumentality of vegetation. 
Until this be done, air that has been breathed is not fit to breathe 

in. 

“— Air once breathed is poison for man and brute, but is food 
for plants. Air breathed oftener than once is still more poisonous 
for man and brute, though still more nutritive for plants. 

7. Under the open atmosphere, beneath the free heavens, the air 
which has been once breathed is speedily conveyed away; but in 
close, ill-ventilated chambers, it is retained, and consequently is 
breathed not only oftener than once, but frequently many times of- 
tener than once. ° 

8. Air breathed oftener than once becomes surcharged with car- 
bonic acid gas, the result of combustion, and with other waste excre- 
tions of the frame. When this surcharge of impurity amounts to 
eight parts in the hundred, or 8 per cent., of carbonic acid gas, the 
respired air will take up no more waste. Here the waste is retained 
in the system, and, if the evil process be continued, eventually leads 
to disease. Air only once breathed becomes loaded with four parts 
in the hundred, or 4 per cent., of carbonic acid gas, whereas the 
natural atmosphere contains only one volume in a thousand, , 9 or 
0.001 of carbonic acid gas, and according to some estimates even 
less, in which state it is best fitted, and indeed is alone fitted for 
healthy respiration. 

9. Anything, therefore, which prevents the access of a healthy 
atmosphere to the lungs, or which deteriorates the atmosphere which 
does find access, is productive of disease, and sooner or later, if the 
evil influence continue, of death ! 

10. Day ventilation, however desirable, will not adequately suffice 
without night ventilation also. A large amount of breathing space 
is obviously preferable to a small amount of breathing space ; but no 
amount of breathing space can supersede the necessity of an inter- 
change, night and day, and continually, of the air of the rooms i 
which we live, and breathe, and sleep, and work, with the outer 
atmosphere. In numberless dwellings, workshops, workhouses, and 
asylums, the air breathed, irrespective of various stenches and im 
purities, is deteriorated to the extent of two, and in some instances, 
nearly three per cent. of carbonic acid gas. Respiration in such 
dwellings, workshops, and asylums, where there is no provision of 
no adequate provision for replacing the tainted air as fast as it forms, 
with air pure, fresh, and untainted, is simply death, sooner or later, 
and from this cause, to the inmates ! 

11. In houses, dwellings, rooms, as constructed, arranged, and 
inhabited, the air too commonly is more or less impure, and conse 
quently unfitted for healthy respiration. The evil of foul air, there 
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fore, extends to the living inhabitants of these abodes, to man and 
man’s offspring, as well as to the lower animals which for his use or 
pleasure he domesticates beneath his roof. 

12. In man and brute alike, the impurities not being properly 
eliminated by the lungs, so far as the lungs are called on to perform 
this office, are retained in the system, retained in the blood. When 
acertain pitch or degree of impurity is arrived at, the waste not be- 
ing healthy and naturally got rid of, is laid down throughout and 
within the system, where it accumulates in points till it become obvi- 
ous on examination to the naked eye. In this state it has received 
the technical denomination of tubercle. 

13. The retained animal waste or excretion which bears the name 
of tubercle, has no organization, no trace of life or vitality. It is to 
the system what the offal and mud heaps are in our public ways 
and thoroughfares, only that in the one case the waste is properly 
thrust owé of our dwellings, whereas in the other it is most improp- 
erly and undesirably retained in the frame. 

14. This tubercle waste or excretion, at certain stages, has very 
much the aspect of rotten cheese or other decayed and dead animal 
matter, and acts not only as a foreign body, but virtually as a poison 
in the system or organism where it has no business whatever to be, 
and in the long run, whether in man or brute, tends invariably to 
death. 

15. When the tubercle waste or excretion lodges in the brain or 
its membranes, it induces, or tends to induce, bydrocephalus or 
water-on-the-brain, in some cases convulsions. When it betakes 
itself to the knee it induces white swelling. When it is seated in the 
hip it induces hip-joint disease. When it lodges in the spine it 
causes spinal disease. When it finds its way into the joints or bones 
of the foot, or hand, or wrist, or ankle, or shoulder, or elbow, it 
produces disease in these parts, one or more. When tubercle waste 
fastens on the ear, it causes, or often causes, loss of the ossicula, 
impairment or loss of hearing. When it settles in the eyes it pro- 
duces scrofulous ophthalmai. When it affects the larynx, as in 
laryngeal phthisis or consumption, it impairs the voice, and finally 
takes away life itself. Tubercle in the numerous small glands of 
the mesentery, or between the intestines, causes mesenteric disease, 
the tabes mesenterica 01 mesenteric consumption of the old physicians. 
When tubercle besets the throat or implicates the skin and subcuta- 
neous tissues, it bears the well known designation of scrofula or 
king’s evil, the evil! And when the tubercle waste or excretion is 
lodged in the lungs, conjointly or not with other organs, it causes 
consumption, decline, or decay, as it is variously named, the most 
frequent and destructive of all maladies. 

16. The horse, the cow, the dog, the cat, the rabbit, singing birds 
and others, when subjected to the conditions already stated, are 
severally liable to tubercle deposits. Lions, tigers, apes, and other 
wild animals, when closely confined in our menageries, all become 
tubercle infested, and sooner or later, if not otherwise cut off, die 
therefrom. There is no special English designation for consumption 
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in the horse or cow, but by the French it is termed pommeliere. 
When brutes come to labor under deposits of animal excretion or 
waste, they sicken and languish, as man himself, under like circum- 
stances, sickens and languishes, become unequal to healthy effort, 
and, unless purposely destroyed, in the end perish. 

17. It follows from the foregoing that any and all habits, customs, 
arrangements whatsoever, whether as regards man or the lower an- 
imals, that militate against healthy respiration, are to be condemned, 
and if it be possible superseded. Such habits, such customs, such 
arrangements, leading as they do to excretion deposits, are just as 
chargeable with the death of the victims, as a dose of arsenic or 
— poison, causing death, is also chargeable with the victim’s 

eath. 

18. To obviate the fatal waste deposit. it is requisite to breathe 
pure air incessantly ; in short, to let it habitually into our dwellings, 
and to go habitually out into it. It is requisite to clothe the body 
warmly, to nourish it well, to wash it daily, and at night to yield 
incessant admission to the fresh untainted atmosphere, so that in 
respect of purity there shall be no distinction between the air of the 
sleeping chamber and the air outside the dwelling. Pure, fresh, 
untainted night air, the body otherwise being properly clothed, and 
covered, and nourished, is not unwholesome. It is only the night 
air of the close, unpurified sleeping chamber that is unwhole- 
some. 

19. To say that the air of many sleeping-rooms, crowded perhaps 
with furniture, hangings, carpets, and living inmates, the windows 
perhaps not made to open, or at least never opened at their upper 
portion, bedrooms possibly further reaking with uncleanness, intec- 
tion, and impurity, to say that the air of such rooms is fitted for 
healthy respiration, would be to insult the most poverty-stricken 
intelligence. 

20. To avoid waste excretion or tubercle deposits, then, in all 
their forms and all their disastrous results, it will prove needful to 
breathe day and daily, day and night in fact, winter and summer, 
and always, a pure, untainted atmosphere. It will be needful to 
breathe it ourselves, and to procure it for our children and depend- 
ents, as well as for the animals which, for our use and pleasure, the 
Deity has subjected to our control. 


Arr. Ill.—History of the Art of Embalming from its origin 
to the present time. 
[Translated from the Moniteur des Hospitaux, April 19th, 1656 } 


We must go back to the earliest ages, in order to find the origin 
of preserving bodies, but for its history we must confine ourselves to 
those traditions which have been handed down to us in connection 
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with the discovery of monuments which have escaped the destruc- 
tive effects of time. Among the nations of Asia and Africa, where 
embalming appears to have om a general custom, those holding the 
first position were the Egyptians and th2 inhabitants of India. The 
Egyptians particularly, who left such numerous traces of ancient 
splendor, seemed to have wished to perpetuate themselves even in 
death, in strewing upon their soil mummies as indestructible as the 
superb monuments which concealed them. 

Historians and antiquarians still conjecture on the motive which 
led these people to preserve the dead with so much care. Some 
attribute it to the belief that the soul, after escaping from the body, 
wandered about during 3000 years to re-enter it, and that therefore 
the destruction of the former would compel it to pass into the body 
of an animal. The more rational believe the practice to have 
arisen in connection with the principles of hygiene, one of the 
branches of medicine that the Egyptians cultivated with so much 
success. For in these hot regions, only receiving fertility from the 
overflowing of the Nile, the decomposition of bodies decomposed in 
the earth would soon destroy the purity of the air, and spread among 
the population the seed of the most virulent disease. It is true that 
the places destined for burial were above the inundations of the 
river, but in these elevated places the putrefaction of bodies would 
have been even more fatal ; for the winds which prevail in these 
countries in bringing putrid miasms from a distance would have 
transported also their disastrous effects. These considerations were 
too intimately connected with the interests of the public health to 
escape the enlightened spirit of those who had it under care ; thus, 
Herodotus relates, that during a period of three thousand years 
Egypt was one of the healthiest countries in the world. Now, sub- 
ject to the fatal yoke of Mahomedanism, it no longer enjoys this 
immunity, but it has become the hot-bed of the plague. The various 
modes of embalming in Egypt might be reduced to the following 
operations : 

Ist. Remove from the body all fatty matters and mucous portions, 
by the prolonged action of soda. 
2d. After having well washed the body, dry it in the air or in a 
stove. i 

a Preserve it by employing bitumen, balsams, resins, and 
salts. 

4th. Surrounding it with numerous strips of cloth, smeared with 
gum or bitumen. 

The aromatics employed by the rich, were myrrh, aloes, cannella, 
and cassia. For the inferior classes, cedar and bitumen of 
Judea. 

The duration of embalming varied from forty to seventy days, 
depending much on the drying of the bodies. When the operation 
was finshed, they were enclosed in sarcophagi, and deposited in 
sepulchral chambers, inaccessible to moisture, the temperature being 
maintained at about 88 degrees, Fahr. 

It is under these favorable conditions that a great number of 
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mummies have been preserved through a long series of ages, and 
now supply us with sufficiently accurate knowledge of the art of 
embalming among the ancient Egyptians, 

The Indian mummies, exhibited at the Garden of Plants, appear 
to have undergone an analogous preparation to those of Egypt. 
After embalming, the bodies were sewed up in the skins of goats, 
and deposited in catacombs. 

In examing carefully the tissues of mummies, an analysis will 
detect nitrate or carbonate of potash, or sometimes sulphate and 
chloride of soda, or the iodides of lime and magnesia. During the 
infancy of the art, drying and aromatic substances were alone em- 
ployed ; later, saline matters entered among the ingredients. Ethio- 
pians, inhabiting a country richer in gum than the rest of the 
globe, were accustomed to inclose their bodies in a molten mass of 
this transparent matter, while the Scythians and Persians covered 
them with an envelop of wax. 

Pliny speaks of the antiseptic properties of honey, and itis related 
that Alexander the Great, after death, was rubbed with honey be- 
fore burial. 

The Jewish custom was, after washing and perfuming the corpse, 
to surround the body in the coffin with myrrh, aloes, and other aro- 
matics in large quantities. Saint John tells us that Nicodemus 
brought one hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes to embalm the 
body of Christ, the object being to prevent putrefaction, which 
property these aromatic substances possess in a high degree. 

Modern nations following the example of the ancient Egyptians 
have long practiced evisceration-in connection with the use of anum- 
ber of solid and fluid substances to preserve bodies. Alcohol, essen- 
tial oils, and compound liniments are most conspicuous ; balsamic 
and aromatic powders with saline substances are also used. 

In the middle ages the art of embalming consisted in mixing aro- 
matic substances with salt, with which the bodies were filled. 
Henry I. of England was thus embalmed in 1135; long incisions 
were made in various parts of the body, filled with this composition, 
then sewed up, the body then being enveloped in a beef’s skin and 
inclosed in a coffin. The employment of salt for the preservation 
of the bodies of kings, is well known in history, the sellers of salt 
claiming as their right to assist at the royal funerals, and bear the 
bodies of the kings. 

In 1658, Louis C. Bils, a noble of Holland, well skilled in 
anatomy, announced that he had found a way of preserving bodies 
from putrifaction without evisceration, so that the form and flexibil- 
ity of the extremities being retained they could be used for dissec- 
tion. The announcement of this discovery on the part of the first 
noble who had given himself up to the pursuit of anatomy made a 
great sensation. At the height of his renown the States of Barbant 
bought from him five embalmed subjecis for 22,000 florins. Zipceus, 
professor of anatomy at the University of Louvain, to whom they 
were given, were appointed to receive the secret; but a few weeks 
had hardly elapsed when the bodies became putrid. Bils pretend- 
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ing that such a result was owing to the jealousy of the professors, 
who placed his preparations in a damp situation, in order to promote 
decomposition. Bils’ treatment of bodies with himself was eminently 
successful ; the secret was buried with him. 

Ruysch, also a Dutch physician and anatomist of celebrity, tried 
to eclipse his adversary Bils. He succeeded in injecting pieces, 
which preserved their softness, flexibility and color. His collection 
so attracted general attention that it was visited by all the curious 
of Europe. It is said that Peter the Great during a visit to this 
museum, was so attracted by the embalmed body of a little child 
which appeared to invite him with a smile, that he kissed it. 
Ruysch sold his collection, at the entreaties of Peter the Great, for 
30,000 florins. Although 79 years old, he immediately recommen- 
ced forming a collection, which he succeeded in doing in two years. 
In dying, in 1731, he also carried off with him the secret of his ad- 
mirable injections. 

Darconville was the first who discovered, in 1762, the preserva- 
tive properties of corrosive sublimate, but we are indebted to the 
illustrious Chausser for the practical use of this drug ia preserving 
animal matter. Beclard, chief of the anatomical works of the 
faculty of medicine of Paris, applied the sublimate in embalming 
bodies. Charged with preserving the body of a young man who 
died with hectic fever, (the parents refusing to have the body 
opened, ) after making numerous punctures and incisions in every 
portion of the body, he placed it ina solution of corrosive sublimate, 
in which it was kept for two months. When taken out, it was dried 
for a few days, and then inclosed in a glass case where it remained 
for a year without smell, or the slightest appearance of alteration. 
It was then given to the family. The skin was discolored greyish, 
and the features were somewhat changed from the thinning of the 
lips, cheeks, eyelids and ears, 

Bugliaretti, an Italian physician, united arsenic with sublimate. 
He injected with this solution the primitive carotid artery, the right 
jugular vein, the external illac on both sides, and by using a trocar 
he forced the fluid into the thorax and abdomen. The results ob- 
tained, appeared to be very similar to the preceding. 

Dr. Tranchina, of Naples, acquired a great reputation in Italy, 
for preserving bodies. His method consisted in an injection of a 
solution composed of 4 lbs. of arsenic in 10 lbs of water. This 
mode of preservation, very dangerous for dissectors, did not serve 
the purpose of embalming, for the body became livid and atrophied 
in drying till only a skeleton remained, covered with skinfrom which 
the cuticle had pealed. 

In 1822, M. Jannal, manufacturer of glue, discovered that a 
solution of salt and alum would prevent fermentation. With this 
mixture, in connection with a small quantity of arsenic of soda, he 
injected the body of a child, which was left on the tables of the 
Morgue for three months, and from which he attained a great repu- 
tation. 

It is nearly fifty years since chloride of zinc was first used in 
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England for preserving animal matters. Sucquet took out a patent 
for preserving pieces, by first injecting them with sulphate of soda, 
and then plunging them in a solution of chloride of zinc. 

Mr. Granger had been previously acquainted with the antiseptic 
properties of the sulphate of zinc, and a young savant, M. Gratiolet, 
conservator of comparative anatomy at the Garden of Plants, had 
tried it for preserving anatomical pieces. After numerous experi- 
ments he abandoned this salt, which did not preserve sufficiently, 
as the tissues became discolored. The skin resembled parchment, 
and the muscles diminished more than a third of their volume. 
Although injections of this salt tried at the anatomical rooms in 
Paris were unsuccessful, it is still used by anatomists in preserving 
subjects. 

Dr. Roux, of Nines, teaches the following system : It is impossi- 
ble to find an antiseptic, which will preserve all subjects. The fol- 
lowing circumstances should be taken into consideration : 1st. The 
constitution of the subject. .@d. The cause of death. 3d. The 
temperature. Anatomists must have daily observed in the dissec- 
ting room that putrifaction is differently produced ; in some subjects 
it shows itself with extreme rapidity, in others some days elapse, 
and a few might be kept for even weeks, without much decomposi- 
tion. From this fact, he concludes that the choice of an antiseptic 
agent upon the character of the substance which it is intended to 
preserve,—that is to say, upon each subject—should be chemically 
treated according to the constitution, cause of death, and influence 
of temperature. After lo g experience, this anatomist lays down 
the following rules : 

A young animal is best preserved by using a sulphate ; a sulphate 
for an animal at puberty ; and a chloride for an adult ; and lastly, to 
prevent mould from appearing on the surface, pour over them either 
some essential oil, ether, or chloroform. There is no universal an- 
tiseptic agent. By following these rules, astonishing results will be 
obtained.— Charleston Med. Jour. and Review. 


Art. IV.— Clinical Lecture by the late Dr. Draxz. 


Cotumsia, Texas, April 24, 1857. 


Da. Dowie: Dear Sir :—Inclosed you will find a copy of an 
Introductory Clinical Lecture delivered in the Louisville Marine 
Hospital, by the late Prof. Daniel Drake to the class of 1845-46. 
It was taken down by myself at the time, and as every thing from 
him is valuable, I send it to you that it may be perpetuated. 

Yours respectfully, 
GREENSVILLE DOWELL, M.D. 
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MODE OF EXAMINING A PATIENT. 


You should in your examinations, inquire of your patient as fol- 
lows :—First. Of what country a native? His age and occupa- 
tion. Secondly. How long has he been sick? Whether he has 
ever been sick before? If any of his relations have had the same 
disease before ? especially, if the disease be a hereditary one. What 
medicine he has taken? How did it act ? 

In the next place, you should commence your examinations with 
the external appearance of the body or configuration. st. See if 
there be any prominences or depressions, and mark their situations 
and nature. Note whether the patient be corpulent or hypertrophied 
or debilitated, or of a feeble constitution. 

2d. Observe the color of the skin. If it be of a yellow-brown 
color, you may infer that something is wrong about the biliary ap- 
paratus, and that the liver is not ina healthy condition. If the skin 
be of a pale livid color, you may expect some disease or derange- 
ment of the circulatory apparatus, either of the heart or blood ves- 
sels ; or that the blood is imperfectly crated. 

3d. You should examine the alimentary canal, beginning with the 
mouth. Ifthe tongue be coated with a dark scurf, or scaly, with 
tumefaction of the gums, with dark deposits of matter on the teeth, 
we may infer the patient to be typhoidly disposed. Again, if the 
tongue be red and dry, with a good deal of thirst, there may be in- 
flammation of the stomach, or duodenum, or liver. If the tongue 
be covered with a thick, slimy coat, you may be sure the system is 
very much affected, and that the disease is ofa debilitating and ma- 
lignant character, and you may apprehend the worst consequences. 

Proceeding with your examinations, you depress the tongue with 
some wooden instrument, and observe the organs exposed in that 
situation, whether there be tumefaction of the, tonsils and uvula. 
Feel or make pressure on the skin, over that part, and you will dis- 
cover if there be inflammation or not. 

Next comes the stomach. If there be soreness of the epigastric 
region on the pressure, with nausea, heat and thirst, and pain fol- 
lowing eating, there will be inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach, and soon to the rectum, varying your examinations 
according to the part of the canal. 

Then you should turn your attention to the respiratory system. 
Make your patient sit erect. Take off his clothes. Now make him 
bring a long breath; notice whether it gives him pain or not; 
whether it produces cough. Pay attention to his voice when he 
speaks. Notice whether it be bronchialor natural. Now commence 
and make percussion, first, from the clavicle to below the sternum, 
about half way between the sternum and the spine, and then on the 
opposite side in the same manner, noting the different sounds ; sec- 
ondly, at the back, beginning at about opposite the same point as 
before, proceeding down the back between the spine of the scapule 
and the vertebra. 

Take pains, in your percussion, to strike with the ball of your fin- 
gers, raising them immediately. Then apply your ear, with a 
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towel or something of the kind between it and the body, closely ap- 
plied, or with the stethoscope. Note the consequences. If the 
sound be loud, upon percussion, and the respiratory sound be 
bronchial, and the vesicular be absent, there will be hepatization of 
the lungs, and so on, making your diagnosis according to the phsi- 
cal signs. 

While you are using the ear or the stethoscope, make the patient 
count or speak in monosyllables; make him cough ; observe if it 
gives him pain. Ifhe expectorates, observe whether it be pus or 
mucus. 

Next in order is the nervous system. Beginning with the nerves 
of sensation or the five nerves of the external senses; first, the eye. 
If there be insensibility to light, we may infer that there is conges- 
tion of the brain from apoplexy, or effusion of serum or lymph, from 
inflammation Again, if there be great irritability of the nerves 
from light, there may be inflammation of the brain that has not 
ee to a termination by either effusion of serum or lymph. 

he same examination with respect to the sense of mg These 
all noted, you should proceed to the spinal marrow. Make pres- 
sure along its whole extent. If there be pain upon pressure, you 
may infer that there is inflammation somewhere in its course. 

We next examine the vascular system. Examine the pulse. If 
it be full and strong, with hot skin, we say there is fever. Ifit be 
incompressible and wiry, with heat and pain, we say there is inflam- 
mation of some organ, and should we bleed, we will find the body 
to have a superabundance of red globules, with a buffy coat and 
py 247 We notice whether there be congestion of any organ, such 
as the heart, lungs, liver, spleen, or the general capillary system ; _ 
whether there is a state of collapse or depression. Lastly, we ob- 
serve the secretory apparatus, First, the saliva; second, the gas- 
tric juice; third, bile ; fourth, urine; fifth and lastly, the fceces. If 
there be a profusion ofsaliva, there may be some hard irritating sub- 
stance in the mouth of the patient, or he may have taken too much 
of some preparation of mercury, which has produced ptyalism. 
There may be too great a secretion of the gastric juice, and it may 
be of an acidulous nature, producing indigestion. Bile may be se- 
creted in too great a quantity, and produce dark and irritating dis- 
charges, or it may be suspended, and the foeces will be white and 
dry, of a costive nature, that is, producing costiveness, with imper- 
fect digestion, flatulency, and colic. There may be too great a se- 
cretion of the urine, producing diabetes, or it may be stopped by 
inflammation of the kidney, which will give an odor to the perspira- 
tory matter, and to the breath by the effete which it is in the habit 
of carrying away, getting or remaining in the blood. 

The fceces are a valuable means of diagnosis. If they be white or 
clay-colored, or greenish, there will be some derangement of the 
biliary organs. It they be mingled with undigested matter, there 
is derangement of the stomach and tributary organs. If they be 
hard and dry, we may infer that-there is inflammation in some part 
of the tube, etc.—V O. Med. and Surg. Journal. 
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Arr. V.—Cyanosis: by Pror. Carson. (From Trans. Coll. of 
Physicians of Philadelphia, Dec., 1856.) 


Dr. Carson read the following report of a case of Cyanosis. The 
subject of the following case having lived, in opposition to so many 
hysical obstacles, during a surprisingly prolonged period of time, 
i have regarded all the details connected with its history as interest- 
ing and worthy of record, and have therefore taken considerable 
pains to note and preserve them. 

S. R. was born in Philadelphia, January 26, 1836, and at the 
time of his birth, was a perfect specimen of cyanosis. He passed 
through the stages of infancy with no unusual derangement of 
health, not having developed, however, as his brothers and sister, 
but remaining puny and contracted in his growth. 

In April, 1842, he was attacked by hooping cough, which was of 
great severity in consequence of the difficulty of respiration on the 
occurrence of the paroxysm, and attended, from time to time, with 
profuse hemorrhage from the lungs. From this he recovered slow- 
ly, and afterwards, until the winter of 1848, was apparently in good 
health. I had not occasion to inquire minutely into his condition 
prior to the attack mentioned, but, at that time, my attention was 
closely directed towards him, and subsequently, bis case was stud- 
ied attentively. When he was in the best state of physical existence, 
the following were the features presented: Countenance rather dull, 
except when roused by emotion, with a leaden hue of the skin; ex- 
pression of the eye clear, but the adnata permeated by deep crim- 
son vessels; lips, gums and tongue, purple; person small, but slowly 
increasing from year to year; extremities delicate, with a remarka- 
ble enlargement and incurvation (from curvature of the nails) of the 
ends of the fingers and toes, which were as deeply tinctured as the 
lips and tongue. The chest was narrow and contracted, prominent 
in front, and evinced a series of phenomena which were constant 
until his health began to fail, viz: perfect resonance on both sides, 
before and behind ; respiration louder than usual, with no marked 
signs of pulmonary embarrassment. The impulse of the heart was 
strong, extending half an inch further on the right side than natu- 
ral, and seen conspicuously when the chest was exposed ; the fre- 
quency of beat amounted to eighty per minute. The action of the 
heart was accompanied with both sounds, the first sound most fee- 
ble, and also a peculiar blowing sound, which was perceptible not 
only when the ear was applied directly over the heart, but at some 
distance on the sides of the chest. He participated in the active 
exercises of boys, at which times I noticed that his respiration was 
much hurried, but he did not appear to suffer, had a good appetite, 
good spirits, and an active inquiring mind, which led him to apply 
himself to his studies, and to excel in such as were presented in suc- 
cession with advancing age. 

In the year 1843, with the view of determing the effect of position 
upon the cyanosed condition, Dr, Pepper and myself instituted the 
following experiments: 
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1, When laid upon his back, with his shoulders moderately ele- 
vated, the chest presented some prominence over the cardiac region. 
Impulse of the heart not strong, beats eighty per minute; dullness 
on percussion of the cardiac region ; pulse regular, but feeble ; in 
the carotids, the same as the wrist. Bruit de soufflet distinct. Res- 
piration twenty per minute. The right hand was elevated for two 
minutes, when it lost its color} while the left, being pendant, in- 
creased in blueness. This trial was now reversed, with the same 
result. . 

2. He was placed upon his left side, and in thirteen minutes the 
lividity in the lips and the hands, which were placed at rest, hori- 
zontally, was diminished, but the left side of the face, where it rested 
on the pillow, was more injected than the other. In fifteen minutes, 
no greater effect had taken place. He was now made to lie on his 
right side, and in fifteen minutes, as much, but no greater diminu- 
tion of the blueness had occurred as when upon the left side. 

3. With the view to excite the circulation, we directed him to 
run up stairs and return, He then presented excessive lividity of 
the lips, cheeks and hands, great difficulty of breathing, the heart 
acting tumultuously, and the pulse rapid and irregular. He was 
placed on his left side, and, in fifteen minutes, the condition was the 
same as when this had been practised in the previous experiment. 
He was again directed to run up stairs, and, on returning with the 
same symptoms, was laid on his right side. In fifteen minutes the 
same diminution of color took place, and calmness occurred as be- 
fore, when he had been placed upon the left side, but not to a great- 
er extent, or more rapidly. 

4. After inducing augmented blueness by the same exercise, he 
was laid upon his back, and here, again, it was ascertained that the 
excessive lividity disappeared with as much rapidity as when placed 
either on the right or left side. 

During the winter of 1848-9, he had an attack of hemorrhage 
from the Jungs, connected with pneumonia, from which he recover- 
ed, and in the spring, resumed his schoo! duties, but his general 
health was not so good as previously, and during the ensuing au- 
tumn, when the cold weather set in, he was obliged to relinquish his 
studies, becoming a confirmed invalid, and evidently declining. 

April 25, 1850, I visited him, and noted the following symptoms: 
Much emaciation of the whole frame, with extreme delicacy of the 
upper and lower*extremities; countenance pinched, of a leaden hue; 
eye dull; lips and tongue of a pale purple; pulse, one hundred and 
sixteen, quick and thready ; respiration, thirty, sighing ; impulse of 
the heart decided, but not forcible; sounds of the heart merged into 
a rough, rasping sound, heard over the whole front of the chest; 
respiratory murmur louder than natural in the right lung, both ante- 
riorly and posteriorly. In the anterior of the deft lung, the sounds 
were masked by that of the heart, but, posteriorly, the middle Jobe 
presented some dullness on percussion, and a distinct, crepitant mur- 
mur. Some cough existed, especially at night, with thick, tenacious 
sputa. He could not remain long in the recumbent posture. Skin 
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cold and moist; tongue coated; r 5 om poor; bowels regular; com- 
plained of erratic pains, and, of late, has suffered from prolapsus 
ani. Treatment sustaining, and to relieve his sufferings. 

August 1. From the time before specified, has been gradually 
failing ; the emaciation has become extreme, and the culty of 
breathing has become so oppressive, as to preclude repose in the re- 
cumbent eee respiration hurried, thirty-five perneaete ; pulse, 
quick and tense ; skin cool; mucous membranes ming dry and 
foul; extremities swelling. The anterior of the chest presented ipe 
rough, blowing sound, with bare perception of the two sounds of the 
heart. There was dulness on both sides of the chest, before and 
behind, and no respiratory murmur discoverable on either side, but, 
at the upper parts, tubular sounds, and some crepitation, or submu- 
cous rifle. 

16th. Patient, after having suffered under almost agonizing pain 
through the chest, extending to the extremities, with difficulty of 
respiration, amounting to asphyxia, the lividity of the face and 
hands becoming extreme, and cold, clammy perspiration covering 
his whole body, died at.2 P. M. 

Post-mortem Examination —Sixty-eight hours after death, an au- 
topsy was made. The body was exceedingly thin, and the blue 
tinge of the skin very apparent. The examination was made by my 
friend, Dr. F. W. Sargent, from which I took the following notes : 

Chest.—Upon laying bare the sternum and removing it, strong 
adhesions were overcome. On endeavoring to remove the lungs, 
they were found bound to the sides of the chest by strong membran- 
ous connections, the result of pleuritis on both sides, but firmer on 
the left. Zungs filled with tubercles as large as peas, as well as in 
smaller masses, congested, and in some portions hepatized, the pos- 
terior portions of both in a state approximating softening, sinking in 
water. Pericardium adherent firmly to both right and left lung, 
containing fgiss of serum. The heart was located with its right 
edge under the centre of the sternum, the base og: the second 
rib, and the apex between the fifth and sixth ribs, three 
inches, transverse diameter three inches two lines, much dis- 
tended with blood, and filled with soft coagula. Auricles distended; 
foramen ovale open, large enough to admit the forefinger (one-half 
inch in diameter.) The right and left ventricles communicated with 
each other, there existing, in fact, but one cavity, the septum being 
wanting, with the exception of half an inch at the lower part, 
formed, apparently, by a transverse development of the columne 
carnee. The diameter of the opening between the ventricles was 
one and seven-eighths inches. The thickness of the walls of the 
ventricles was very neraly equal—five lines. The substance of the 
entire organ was flabby. The circumference of the aorta, at its or- 
igin, was two and one-sixteenth inches ; that of the papenary artery 
was one and five-eights inches. One of the musculi papillares of 
the tricuspid valve had its origin at the posterior wall of the right 
4 
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ventricle lower than usual ; valve of the foramen ovale natural ; 
the mitral valves, normal, as well as the semilunar of the aorta and 
pulmonary artery. 

Liver large, deeply colored ; kidneys, firm, apparently natural. 
The abdominal organs healthy. 

There are several points worthy of note in the history of this case. 
The subject of it lived exactly fourteen and a half years, and, from 
the time of his recovery from hooping cough in the spring of 1842, 
until he was attacked by pneumonia in the winter of 1848, appeared 
to be in good health. The cyanosed condition, although modifying 
his growth, and producing the peculiar phenomena connected with it, 
which have been mentioned, did not affect his spirits, or produce 
hebetude, but, on the contrary, his mind was active and capable of 
effort. When in the best state of health, as reported in the notes, 
his respiration presented perfect resonance on both sides, and was 
louder than usual. Without apparent pulmonary embarrassment, 
except when in exercise, yet the extreme engorgement to which the 
lungs could be subjected, was shown by the profuse hemorrhage 
which occurred during the attack of hooping cough. From the 
date of the attack of pneumonia, a difficulty in his respiration ex- 
hibited itself, becoming more and more serious in proportion to the 
advancing disease of the pulmonary structure and its accompanying 
hypostasis, until, under this combination, of local circumstances, 
he succcumbed after an unusually prolonged struggle. Post mortem 
examination revealed a heart without the septum between the ven- 
tricles and patulous foramen ovale, with a marked disparity between 
the openings of the aorta and pulmonary artery, and disease of the 
lungs of the most serious nature. 

The first aspect of the case from the resemblance to a single heart, 
might induce the belief that the cyanosis depended upon an equal 
commingling of venous and arterial blood in the general circulation ; 
this is the causation of the disease which has been adopted by seve- 
ral authorities. Untenable as this supposition has been shown to be 
by the occurrence of just such malformation in cases where no cyan- 
osis existed, this case does not present this sole aberration; an ine- 
pimps | existed, of a very anormal character, between the aorta and 

e pulmonary artery. By referring to the admirable paper of M. 
Bizot,* it will be found that the circumference of the opening of the 
aorta, at the age of fifteen years, in the male, is twenty-two and 
three-fourths lines, while the circumference of the opening of the 
pulmonary artery is twenty-three and three-fourths lines (the French 
measurements have been reduced to the English.) If we compare 
the measurements of the same openings, in the heart under conside- 
ration, with these, it will be seen that, for the aorta, there is given 
two and one-sixteenth inches, or twenty-four and three-fourth 
lines, which is two lines more than natural, and for the pulmonary 
artery there is given one and five-eighths inches, or nineteen and 
one-half Jines, which is less than natural by four and one-fourth 


* Recherches sur le Coour et le Systeme Arterial chez l’Homme, par J. Bigot 
( de Geneve,) Memoires de 1a Societe Medicale d’Observation, tom. i., Par's. 
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lines. In the normal state of the heart, the opening of the pulmon- 
ary artery exceeds that of the aorta by a line, while, in this case, it 
is less than the aorta orifice, the difference between them amounting 
to five and one-fourth lines, a little less than half an inch. It can- 
not be doubted, then, that in this slight enlargement on the one side, 
and decided contraction on the other, there existed a cause of em- 
barrassment to the circulation, which places the case in the category 
of those produced by pulmonary difficulty. That the heart had 
difficulty in emptying itself, is apparent from the constant bellows 
murmur, which increased as diséase of the structure of the lungs set 
in, and from the strong impulse perceptible on inspection, which 
accompanied the action of the organ. The walls of both ventricles 
exhibit a departure from the normal thickness, that of the left ex- 
ceeding the natural measurement by a line, and that of the right 
augmented three lines ; or contrary to the usual structural arrange- 
ment, which gives four lines for the thickness of the wall of the left 
ventricle, and one and one-half for the right, they were nearly equal, 
thus more elosely conforming to the idea of a single voutsioular cav- 
ity. Whether this augmented thickness was congenital or acquired, 
cannot be determined, but, from the length and breadth of the organ 
corresponding to the standard measurement, we are induced to be- 
lieve it was the former. 

That difficulty in the pulmonary circulation did exist, although, in 
the early portion of the history of the case, not sufficiently marked 
to arrest attention, is clear from the ready occurrence of hemorrhage 
first under the influence of hooping-cough, and then of pneumonia. 
The condition of the lungs as found, was in a great measure, the re- 
sult of fixed hypostatic congestion, on which had engrafted itself the 
tubercular element. 

We have been induced to report the case as confirmatory of the 
views entertained by. our lamented fellow-member, Dr. Moreton 
Stille, and so well sustained in his inaugural thesis on Cyanosis, pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Medical Sciences. 

Dr. West referred to a case of malformation of the heart and great 
vessels, reported by him, with some remarks upon cyanosis, to the 
Pathological Society of Philadelphia, and published among its 
Transactions, in the Medical Examiner for November, 1842. 

The case of Dr. Carson confirmed the views which he had then 
taken in regard to the production of cyanosis. 

The subject was a boy, eight years of age, who had exhibited no 
marked discoloration of the skin, until after an attck of pertussis 
when he was fifteen months old, and even subsequently to that 
period, his parents had at times noticed the entire disappearance of 
the blueness when he was sitting erect, and perfectly quiet. 

He was suddenly seized with a violent convulsion, which was re- 
peated on the third day afterwards, when he almost immediate] 
expired. The heart in its substance, its coronary vessels, and in all 
its cavities, was found, after death, remarkably turgid with dark 
blood. The actual capacity of the right cavities was nearly double 
that of the left ones. The foramen ovale was closed. The two 
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ventricles and the aorta communicated by a circular opening about 
half an inch in diameter. The aorta had an origin from each ven- 
tricle.- The most interesting peculiarity presented by the specimen, 
was found in the condition of the rs tear artery. This vessel 
was almost entirely occluded at its origin, which presented a small 
papillary eminence, through which a passage scarcely capable of 
admitting a large pin, was continued to the superior corner of the 
right ventricle. The supply of blood to the lungs was furnished 
by the ductus arteriosus, which was still open within the pulmonary 
artery. At the point where this duct opened, there existed a kind 
of valvular arrangement. The duct passed directly across from the 
aorta to the pulmonary artery, and at right angles to the course of 
the latter vessel, occasioning, necessarily, the blood which reached 
it, to branch off into two directly opposite currents. From this ar- 
rangement, it can readily be seen that the flow of blood from the 
right ventricle into the lungs must have been greatly retarded, the 
whole of it, nearly, having to pass at several right angles, after leav- 
ing the heart; as a conseqyence of this retarded movement of the 
blood, congestion of the whole venous system must necessarily have 
been produced, that of the skin exhibiting itself in the form of 
cyanosis. 

The ven cave, too, instead of entering the heart separately, 
were first united into a common trunk, which joined the auricle ex- 
actly at a right angle, a further impediment being thus offered to 
the return of the blood to the heart, of course assisting in the pro- 
duction of congestion throughout the whole venous system. 

Dr. Condie said: I regard Dr. Carson’s case as a very interesting 
and important one. The number of cyanotic persons who reach 
adult life, is by no means inconsiderable ; many such cases are on 
record The causes of cyanosis in children who perish, are often 
quite independent of cardiac lesions, and still more so in those in 
which the discoloration is only temporary. In many cases, the blue- 
ness disappears immediately after the occurrence of a free discharge 
from the bowels, and hence I am accustomed, when the skin is 
purplish, to give a purgative dose of castor oil. In very many cases 
of alleged or supposed overlying, I have no doubt that the child’s 
death 1s attributable to imperfect expansion of the lungs. In the 
course of one year, 1 met with three such cases. In two of them, 
a coroner’s inquest was held, and, on examination, the lungs were 
found to be in a state of atelectasis, quite in the foetal condition, like 
the liver in texture, and sinking when thrown into water. 

Dr. Carson remarked, that a cause of of cyanosis, which had not 
been alluded to by the authorities on the subject, is congenital drop- 
sy, when the mother is suffering from this affection at the period of 
her labor. He alluded to a case in which the mother was the sub- 
ject of general dropsy at the time of parturition, and the child, when 
born, affected with universal watery infiltration, distending the 
limbs, the body, and the face, was in a deeply cyanosed condition. 
He regarded the cyanosis as depending upon a similar infiltration 
into the cellular tissue of the lungs, impeding respiration. As soon 
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as this causc of venous congestion was removed by the subsequent 
administration of a purge, the cyanosis disappeared. 

Dr. Condie said: I am enabled to confirm the remarks made in 
reference to the causes of cyanosis, by another case in point. I had 
a little patient affected with cedema of the lungs. As the attack 
advanced, its color became gradually more and more dusky, until it 
acquired a perfectly cyanotic hue. On examination of the body 
after death, no lesion having any connection with the symptoms was 
discovered, except general and complete cedema of both lungs, by 
which the expansion of the air cells and the pulmonary circulation 
were rendered impossible. 


Art. VI.—Spiritualism. By Waurzr Cuannine, M. D. [Com- 
municated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


This subject is of deep, wide and popular interest. It occupies, al- 
most exclusixely, many minds—minds of various power and different 
culture. Whenever it entersthe mind, it fills it. And why should it 
not? How could it be otherwise? What more solemn, and what 
can be more attractive than a science, the object of which is the un- 
seen world, the habitation of the dead—of owr dead—and which 
says it brings from heaven again to earth the dearest and best re- 
membered, or which claims to hold intercourse in the spiritual world, 
through mediums, with the happy dwellers there. Said one to me, 
and the straitest of his sect, ‘ t Lave far, far more pleasure in the 
society of those members of my family who are dead, or rather, who 
have passed away, than with those of it who remain with me on 
earth.” It was a passing thought, but it came, that there might be 
others in this “naughty world,” who would agree in this declara- 
tion with my friend the Spiritualist, The Spiritualist believes in 
facts of sense, and in the agency by which they are made known. 
He says he has the evidence of sense—of sight and hearing, in the 
first place, which is the basis of assent—and, in addition, and para- 
mount to this, the “‘ evidence of things not seen” or heard, which is 
the basis of faith. Chairs move ; tables are turned legs upward, 
while their tops rest gently on the heads of those standing under 
them. The voluntary action of others is claimed to be controlled, 
and that things are grasped and held by forces which cannot be over- 
come. Many years ago, at the latest advent of mesmerism, a man 
came to America from France, named Poyen. He was quite suc- 
cessful in practicing mesmeric phenomena. A friend of mine—a 
near relative—attended some sittings, and we talked about what we 
saw. I said, ‘‘I do not know, I do not understand how the will of 
M. Poyen can raise the arm of another person, keep it suspended, 
or bend it so that he cannot straighten it again.’’ Said my interlo- 
cutor, raising his arm, ‘‘I do not understand, I do not know how I 
raise this mass of solid matter—this arm of mine. Why should I 
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question the power of M. Poyen todo the same with another mass 
of matter, out of himself—for instance, my arm? Why may not his 
will—since will is but one thing, the action of the same power be- 
longing to all living beings—do with my will what he wills, and act 
upon my arm as readily as upon his own—nay, control my volun- 
tary actions just as he does his own?” The questionings came 
from a man of strong and eras mA cultivated intellect, and who 
was habitually careful about what he said—in whom moral and 
intellectual responsibilities was a deep and abiding principle—duty 
—and who labored to be true to his convictions. 

Spiritualism was said to be a matter of deep present interest. It 
is indeed a phase of mesmerism, but not the less claiming the pro- 
found consideration in which it is held by its disciples; and at the 
same time not the less asking, and demanding and receiving the 
thought of the best thinkers. It should not be ridiculed or con- 
temned. Ridicule is no longer the test of truth ; and contempt is 
the most unwise snd unworthy of intellectual operations. The man 
who treats another with: contempt is faithless to the great principle 
which constitutes humanity— 


** The inspiration of the Almighty, which hath given him understanding.” 


It was a philosopher, and a wise one too, who said : 


« There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


Spiritualism, we are told, has other agencies besides ‘ table-tip- 
ping” and chair-moving. It has power, it is said, to learn the na- 
ture of, and to remove disease. It is on account of this alleged 
agency that the writer has been led to notice it. He has never wit- 
nessed its more popular operations. The table has not moved when 
he has been present ; and other spiritual manifestations have failed 
to be made. He has no evidence to offer, therefore, of the power 
here claimed, but of the exercise of which, how can he doubt, as it 
has been stated to him by too many, and too competent witnesses, 
to allow him to question their statements. Mistakes, however, are 
now and then made, of which the following is an instance: A let- 
ter was received and opened by the writer, which was intended for 
another person of similar address. Its contents were said to have 
been communicated from a deceased husband in heaven to a medi- 
um, to be sent by the latter to his widow. It ended with “dear 
Elizabeth.” The widow’s name was Ruth. 

My professional acquaintance with Spiritualism has not been ree 
and I shall report at this time only two cases of disease for which, 
relief has been sought from dwellers in heaven. 


Casz 1—Miss*****, a maiden lady, and somewhat beyond the 
«middle ages,” had for a long time suffered from indigestion. At 
length the disease assumed a very grave character. Not only could 
the stomach not bear any food, liquid or solid, simple or compound, 
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but the matters vomited were black—as black asa “‘crow.”’ The 
abdomen was tender, especially in the region ofthe stomach. I was 
asked to see the patient in consultation. The address was reached 
in due time, but the consulting physician had not arrived. After 
waiting the fifteen minutes allowed to difference of time or watches, 
it was suggested that it might not be necessary for me to wait longer. 
Miss **** was now visited. She was in her bed, but received me 
very cordially, and presented very slight traces, if any, of disease. 
She did not seem inthe leastemaciated. Her complexion was clear 
and of a due mixture of red and white. There was quite a remark- 
able animation about her address. She spake and smiled so natu- 
rally, that one would hardly suppose she was in any degree il). 
Upon inquiry of symptoms, she said that her life was despaired of— 
that so ill was she the last night, that it was supposed or predicted 
she would die before morning—that her disease was of a most seri- 
ous character, being nothing more nor less than cancer of the stom- 
ach—and finally, that nothing would remain in the stomach, but that 
instead of keeping dewn, every thing came up. Careful examina- 
tion was now made of the region of the stomach, and of the whole 
abdomen, but nothing was discovered denoting any disease what- 
ever, The examination was made especially with a view to ascer- 
tain if cancer of the stomach existed, but the discovery did not re- 
ward labor. An opinion, founded on the exploration, was given, 
that there was no cancer—there was no evidence of impending 
death. Miss **** was advised to get up, dress, and go about, 
and to eat in moderate quantities such articles of food as were most 
desired. After much agreeable conversation—as with an intelli- 
gent lady conversation so frequently is—the consulted withdrew. 
He has not seen Miss **** since, but recently, on inquiry of a rel- 
ative of hers, he learnt that she was perfectly well. The writer ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the information, but was told that the credit 
belonged elsewhere; that, being a Spiritualist, she had consulted a 
medium, who applied to my late friend, Dr. ****, and received 
advice from him, which being followed, recovery had taken place. 
Pleasure was expressed that my deceased friend was in the king- 
dom of heaven ; also a desire to be informed what professional ad- 
vice he had given. . It was short and comprehensive, namely, io 
drink no wine, and to sit in the sun. 


Casx 11.— Mrs, ****** has children; has long been confined to 
house, and much of the time to bed, with that numerous catalogue 
of complaints which have their cause in uterine functional troubles 
and displacements, which disturb all other functions, nullify the will, 
and so make useless the whole system of voluntary action ; produc- 
ing one of the saddest, because to the sufferer one of the most hope- 
less of conditions. To such a case a Spiritual medium, of alle 
large endowments for such an office, was called. The writer hav 
some professional relations to the case, was invited, on request, to 
be present, to attend the consultation. 

The attending physician, together with the medium and the writer, 
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met at the appointed hour. After some conversation, the medium 
said he was ready to begin Being asked if any physicians were 
ae from the spiritual world, he said there were three, viz: the 
ate Dr. S******, the late Dr. ******, and a late botanical doc- 
tor, who, on earth, lived in et. It was agreed that Dr. ****** 
should be consulted. The medium having bandaged his eyes, sat 
down near by the side of the bed cn which the patient was lying, 
and bending over the lower part of the trunk, daitlalaned, very gen- 
tly, “‘ wonderful ! what curious, what various things do I see!” 
He was asked if he saw a tube from the spleen going to the womb. 
He said, “* yes ;”” and being asked how it Tooked: he replied, ‘* con- 
siderably large, and inflamed.” How or where does it terminate ? 
was the next quesiion. ‘In the Fallopian tube,”’ was the answer. 
The appearance and situation of the womb were next asked about. 
It was described as of a triangular shape, and its end turned some- 
what backward, being out of its natural direction—anteverted. 

The writer having frequently had conversations with the late Dr. 
****, before his death, upon a condition of the womb, concerning 
which there was an entire difference of opinion between them, was 
very desirous to learn of the doctor what were his present views of 
the subject; in other words, if his later opportunities for superior 
knowledge on this and all other subjects had led him to change his 
opinion concerning a subject of their frequent amicable disputes. 
The affection referred to was hour-glass contraction of the womb, a 
complication of labor painful in itself, and severely so in its surgical 
requirements, and not without danger. This accident, it is well 
known, is universally believed by medical men to be owing to a con- 
traction of the womb after delivery, at some point between its fundus 
and mouth. The consequence is, that a portion of the womb remain- 
ing uncontracted above, and a portion being in the same state below 
the contraction, a figure resembling the upper and lower chambers of 
an hour-glass, is produced. Dr. **** believed there was great 
error in this explanation of the case, and that the upper chamber, 
so to speak, of the hour-glass, comprised the whole of the wncontracted 
womb ; while the supposed stricture was nothing else nor more than 
the closing of the os uteri, the lower chamber being the dilated vagina. 
After some apparent deliberation on the question of Dr. ****’s 
present opinion, the medium said, “Dr. **** thinks hour-glass 
contraction a very good thing, and should certainly recommend it.’’ 

In the course of the consultation, the medium declared, again and 
again, that he had no knowledge of anatomy or physiology, and ab- 
solutely knew nothing of the terms or language of these sciences. 
These declarations were made in connection with his frequent use 
of the technicalities of these sciences. This statement is made, be- 
cause it has been suggested that the form and situation of the womb 
in Mrs, ****’s case —anteversion— as described by the medium, 
having been again and again described to the patient, and the means 
used for reduction and support also stated to her, the medium might 
have obtained his knowledge spiritually from the patient, and not 
from the late Dr. ****. The writer, it should be added, has never 
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given this or any other explanation of this part of the statement of 
the consultation of the medium with the spirit of Dr. ****. 

Having now finished the account of the anatomy, physiology and 
pathology of this consultation, let us pass to its therapeutics.. Dr. 
**** was inquired of as to the remedies in this case. These were 
numerous ; so many were they, that the writer, having begun a cata- 
logue of them, abandoned the task as an impossible one. The list 
embraced all sorts of articles, vegetable ones entirely — and for a 
moment one might suppose that the —— st. botanic doctor, being 
tired of hearing our friend ****, had ‘* pushed him from his stool,”’ 
and had usu his place and office. Not only numberless were 
the plants and herbs named, but they were as diverse, as it regards 
their reputed medicinal effects, as they could possibly be. They 
were contradictions multiplied. The writer well knew that his late 
friend, Dr. ****, had always so far agreed with Paracelus as to 
adopt many of his anti-Galenical therapeutic recommendations. He 
certainly never ranged with the botanicals—or rather Indians—that 
wing of the medical faculty being wholly sylvan. Then the quantity 
of these numerous vegetable antagonisms! This was not the less 
striking than the things themselves. Next, the quantity of water in 
which they were to be infused or boiled. Next, the quantity to be 
daily swallowed, which was to be in pints and quarts. This last 
was the most thought of by the preceding medical attendants in the 
case, as so much difficulty had been encountered by the patient in 
taking into the stomach even the smallest quantity of food and drinks, 
which had been directed by them. Not the slightest objection was 
now interposed by patient or friends ; and, as far as known, what 
was taken, whether all that was prescribed or less, produced not the 
least annoyance. At least the writer has not learnt that it did; for . 
since the spiritual examination, he has not had any connection with 
the case. Many months have, however, now passed, and quite 
recently it was hinted that perfect health was not yet established. 

_ It having been the purpose of the writer to avoid comment con- 
cerning what he hone in the consultations above reported, he does 
not mean to depart from that purpose now. He would only ask the 
attention of the physicians who may read the report, to the latest 
opinions of Dr. **** about hour-glass contraction, especially their 
relations to a subject which so deeply interests the popular mind, 
namely, spiritualism. 


Extraorpimary Monomanra.—M., Lariviere relates a case which 
he believes unique, which has recently come before the court of 
Briancon. A man, aged 27, usually believed to be of weak intellect, 
and a great liar and dissimulator, was convicted of having torn o 

the abdomen of many live sheep with his teeth, and then eviscerating 
the animals. He killed as many as thirteen in this way in four or 
five months and five in the same night. No motive could be assigned 
for the acts, and M. Lariviere pronounced it a case of pure monoma- 
nia. The court sentenced him to six months imprisonment. — Med, 
Times & Gaz., June 13, ’57, from L’ Union Medicale. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


An Exposition of the Signs and Symptoms of Pregnancy, with some other 
papers on subjects connected with Midwifery. By W. F. Monraom- 
ery, A. M., M. D., M. R. J. A., ex-scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Professor of Midwifery in the King and Queen’s College 
of Physicians in Ireland, Member of the Imperial Society of 
Vienna, etc., etc. From the second London edition. Philadel- 
ome : Blanchard & Lea, 1857, pp. 868. (For sale by Riley & 

0. 

The present treatise, although another edition of a work already 
published, may be regarded as being almost entirely a new book, 
the former, in every sentence, having been carefully revised and 
much matters entirely new added, derived from the experience of 
the author and from other sources. 

The work before us is made up of thirteen chapters on the subjects 
usually discussed in works of the kind. 

The chapter on the state of the system during pregnancy has 
been increased to nearly double its former contents, numerous ad- 
ditions having been made which discuss more fully the increased 
susceptibility of the nervous system and of the mind in pregnant 
women, as it regards impressions made by external objects, and the 
influences thus exercised on the child. 

Spurious or simulated pregnancy has received quite an elaborate 
consideration. 

The state of the blood and urine in pregnancy, subjects that have 
occupied so much of the attention of physiologists of late, has been 
by the author very fully discussed. 

Among the subjects that are rather new in obstetrical science are 
the “‘dusky hue’’ of the vagina, as an evidence of pregnancy ; and 
an essay on the spontaneous ‘amputation of the fetal limbs im 
utero. 

All of the subjects treated of in the volume before us, viewed not 

merely in a professional light but in a social or legal point of view, 

and the extreme difficulty often encountered in coming to correct 
conclusions, upon which depend very often virtue, honor, domestic 
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peace, legitimacy, etc., assume great importance to the medical 
man. Presenting as it does a resume of researches, opinions, con- 
clusions on subjects of such importance, the work as now com- 
pleted will prove to be a very valuable contribution. 

The American publishers have got this work up in very fine style. 
They have aimed at giving an exact transcript of the original. The 
colred plates representing the Corpus Leteum are about the best 
specimens of American art in this line that we have noticed. 

The following from the work on feigned pregnancy, we transfer to 


our pages as possessing more than the usual degree of interest just 
now : 


A proceeding may take place at common law, “ where a widow 
is suspected to feign herself with child in order to produce a sup- 
posititious heir to the estate, and defraud the lawful Pelt. In such a 
case the heir presumptive may have a writ de ventre inspiciendo, to 
examine if she be with child or not, and if she be, to keep her 
under proper restraint, until she is delivered. But if the widow be, 
upon due examination, found not pregnant, the presumptive heir 
shall be admitted to the inheritance, though liable to lose it 
on the birth of a child within forty weeks from the death of the 
husband. But his right could not, on any pretext, be any longer 
suspended. 

A celebrated case of this kind, which attracted great attention, 
occurred in the family of Sir Francis Willoughby, who died seized 
of a large inheritance. He left five daughters (one of whom was 
married to Percival Willoughby,) but not any son. His widow, at 
the time of his death, stated that she was with child by him. This 
declaration was evidently one of great moment to the dayghters, 
since, if ason should be born, all the five sisters would thereby lose 
the inheritance descended to them. Percival Willoughby prayed 
for a writ de ventre inspiciendo, to have the widow examined, and the 
sheriff of London was accordingly directed to have it done. He 
returned that she was twenty weeks gone with child, and that with- 
in twenty weeks, fuit paritura. ‘Whereupon, another writ issued 
out of the common pleas, commanding the sheriff safely to 
keep her, in such an house, and that the door should be well 
guarded ; and that, every day, he should cause her to be viewed by 
some of the women named in the writ, (wherein ten were named) ; 
and when she should be delivered, that some of them should be 
with her to view her birth, whether it be male or female, to the in- 
tent, that there should not be any falsity. And upon this writ, the 
sheriff returned, that accordingly he had caused her to be so kept, 
and that, on such a day, she was delivered of a daughter.”* 


* Cooke’s Elizabeth, p. 566 See also in the matter of Martha Brown ez- 
parte Wallop in Brown’s Chancery Ca-es, vol iv. p. 90; and exparte Aiscovgh, 
Peere Williams’ Reports, vol. ii. p.591. 
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This is a mode of proceeding seldom resorted to, but it is still 
recognized by our law, and was had recourse to a fuw years since, 
in the English court of chancery, in the case of Marston and Fox, 
of which the following were the facts : Mr. Fox, of Uttoxeter, aged 
about sixty, died in May, 1835, leaving a widow, to whom he had 
not been married more than six weeks. The widow announced her- 
self to be with child, and entered a caveat to the probate of the pre- 
sumptive legatee, Mr. Marston: whereupon, the latter immediately 
applied for a writ de ventre inspiciendo to ascertain the lady’s preg- 
nancy. The lady, however, became alarmed by what. she heard 
abcut the nature of the examination,* and petitioned the court not 
to grant the writ, which it was argued was not called for, as it pre- 
sumed fraud on the part of the female ; but this was overruled by 
the vice-chancellor, who held that suspicion of fraud was not ne- 
cessary, and that the mere assertion of pregnancy was sufficient to 
support the application. Mr. Marston did not insist on a compli- 
ance with the forms of the ancient writ, but merely that the lady 
should be examined by’ professional persons selected by him ; but as 
Mrs. Fox would not consent to this, the conditions prescribed by the 
old law were held to be the only alternative. The widow put in a 
number of affidavits to avert the law process, and stated that, in 
consequence of the recent death of her husband, and many other 
circumstances which had subsequently taken place, her mind was 
in such a state, as to render her unable to undergo the examination 
required by the writ; the medical attendant of the family deposed 
that he had examined her, and believed her to be pregnant, and 
further added his opinion, that the kind of examinatlon prescribed 
by law would be likely to do injury to her and the child ; but that, 
if two months were allowed to elapse the doubt and danger would 
be removed. Other witnesses deposed that Mrs. Fox was a deli- 
cate woman, and a person of modesty. Under these circumstances 
the vice-chancellor, who said that from reading all the affidavits, he 
was satisfied that there was strong ground for believing the lady to 
be with child, thought it best to let the matter stand over for a month, 
by which time, further proceedings might be unnecessary. At the 
end of that time, however, the parties not being likely to agree, and 
two affidavits from medical men being put in, ‘to the effect that Mrs. 
Fox was now in the fifth month of her pregnancy, which, however, 
did not satisfy the counsel on the opposite side, the court made 
final arrangement. The vice-chancellor said that there was no 


* Which certainly must be as formidable and revolting to the feelings of the 
female, as it is repugnant to our notions of propriety and decency ; the ancient 
writruns thus: ~ Tibi precipimus quod assumptis tecum duodecim discretis 
legalibus militibus et duodecim diseretis et legalibus mulieribus de comitatu tue, 
in propria persona tua accedas ad preefatam R. et eam, coram preefatis militibus. 
videri, et diligenter examinari et tractari facias, per ubera et ventrem, in omni- 
bus modis guibus melius certiorari poteris, utrum impregaata sit, necne,” &: 
—Register Brevium, 227. 
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doubt the applicant had a right to the writ; but that the lady, on 
the other hand, did not deserve to be treated with the severity of 
the ancient process. 

He, therefore, adopted a middle course, and left it to the master 
to appoint two matrons, who, with a medical man on each side, 
should visit Mrs. Fox once a fortnight, giving her two days’ notice 
previous to each visit.* The lady was afterwards delivered of a son 
and heir. 

A case, of nearly a similar kind, occurred in this city some years 
ago ; the lady had been about four months married to an elderly, 
and, as it was asserted, impotent man, when he died ; having before 
his marriage, made an arrangement of his affairs in favor of his 
son by a former wife ; on his death, the son proposed to take pos- 
































































session of the property at once, to which the widow objected, say- 
‘ ing that she was pregnant, and had a claim in right of her child. 
. It was agreed between the — that the existence of pregnancy 
should be determined by reference to medical men chosen on each 
y side, and the writer was retained by the heir ; but before anything 
a further was done, the lady contrived to effect a sale of the greater 
. part of the property, and, appropriating the proceeds to her own 
™ use, disappeared, leaving the parties concerned to settle the matter 
ma as they best might. The event proved that she was not pregnant. + 
=! There is another case where the court has interfered, on proof of 
“4 the existence of pregnancy being brought before it, and that is, 
ed where a female in this situation is imprisoned. Thus in the case of 
nd Elizabeth Slymbridge,t upon suggestion that she had been impris- 
ed oned for divers weeks, and was with child, and would be in danger 
; ‘ of death, if she should not be enlarged, Sir Edward Coke, the chief 
a justice, admitted her to bail to prevent the peril of death to herand 
i- her infant, and in giving his opinion he quotes a similar case which 
x happened in the 40th of Edward III. The editor remarks, that 
these cases are cited as extraordinary instances. The last case is men- 
to tioned in Coke upon Littleton, 289, a. The record states, ‘ Quia 
y th, eadem Elena pregnans fuit, et in periculo mortis, ipsa dimittitur per 
‘a manucaptionem ad habendum corpus,” é&c. 
jas * When proceeding to an investigation of this kind, we must recol- 
zy lect that the signs or proofs, of pregnancy are to be collected from 
various, and widely different sources ; and, moreover, that, of some 
Ds of them, we can have no evidence, except from the report made to 
le 8 us, while of others, we can judge by the changes existing before us, 
_ and cognizable by our senses. The following are the chief of these 
of the * The above drtails are extracted from @ very well written article in the Lond. 
ancient Med. Gazette for Aug 15, 1835, p. 697, and the announcement of the lady’s de- 
tis a livery appeared in the same journal for Nov.7,p 191, ‘The legal relations of 
1 tuo, this part of our subject are very well set forth in Mr. Smith’s notes to Dr, E. 
itibus, Kennedy’s Evidences of Pregnancy, p. 227. 
> ie. + See Schmitt’s Cases of Doubtful Pregnancy, first division, cases 32 end 33. 





+ Oroke’s James, 368. 
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signs, and of the sources from which evidence is to be collected :— 

1. Certain affections of the constitution induced by pregnancy, 
which are the result of the new action which has commenced in the 
uterus ; such as suppression of the menses, generally increased irri- 
tability of the nervous system, evinced in capriciousness of temper, 
or perhaps in the production of erratic pains, as in the face and 
teeth, greater activity in the circulating system, and especially in 
the exhalants, giving rise to cedema and other forms of dropsical 
effusions ; alterations in the countenance from absorption of the 
fat, &c. 

2. In consequence of the irritation induced in the uterus, there is 
a train of sympathies excited in other organs, affecting either their 
physical constitution or their peculiar functions ; such, for instance, 
are the changes produced in the breasts, by which their size is in- 
creased, with tingling pains, the areola formed, and milk secreted ; 
the stomach is rendered irritable ; vomiting ensues ; the appetite 
becomes variable and capricious, and sometimes the salivary appar-, 
atus participates so decidedly in the irritation, that complete saliva- 
tion takes place ; a peculiar product named yestein is occasionally 
to be found in the urine. 

3. The altered condition of the uterus itself, which, increasing in 
size, ceases to be a pelvic organ, and rises into the abdomen, which, 
in consequence, becomes enlarged and prominent, and a correspond- 
ing change is effected in the state of the umbilicus; while, at. the 
same time, certain alterations takes places in the os and cervix 
uteri, affecting their form, texture, &c., which we can recognize by 
touch ; and a peculiar color may be observable on the mucous mem- 
brane of the vagina. 

4 The contents of the uterus so enlarged ; the presence of a 
foetus therein, and its motions, which we endeavor to ascertain 
by manual examination, both ezternally through the abdo- 
minal parietes, and internally per vaginam ; und also, by the adop- 
tion of auscultation to discover the pulsations of the foetal heart and 
the placentary sound, or uterine souffle. 

5. Certain organized substances may, under suspicious circum- 
stances, be discharged from the uterus, by a proper examination, of 
which, we may be enabled to determine whether they are the pro- 
duct of conception, and, of course, positive proofs of pregnancy. © 

6. After death, we may be called on to make an investigation 
for a like purpose, and, by examination of the uterus and its append- 
ages, to determine the question of actual pregnancy, or of previous 
impregnation. I shall notice the cheer of these signs in detail. 

Now, it is quite obvious, that ot the signs thus enumerated, some 
are of a kind much more decisive than others, and in this respect, I 
think we may very conveniently divide them into three classes; con- 
sidering the first and second groups as presumptive, the third as pro- 
bable, and the fourth, fifth, and sixth, as wneqguivocal Many of the sym- 
pathies included in the first class are not necessarily the result of 
pregnancy only, as their specific cause, but may arise equally from 
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the uterine irritation, which is common to that and other conditions of 

the female system, and hence, one great source of deception and 

error ; while, on the other hand, conception is, occasionally, produc 
tive of so little disturbance, or alteration in the exercise of the several 
functions usually affected, that one of our principal guides in 
forming an opinion is unavailable. And again, conception some- 
times occurs when the system has been already in a state of disease, 
which, by the derangement previously produced, will prevent the 
possibility of judging from the absence, or presence of those indi- 
cations to which we refer in ordinary cases, as happened in the in- 
stance of E. G., to be related hereafter,* who was laboring under 
disease of the heart, and had catamenia suppressed, two whole 
years, when she conceived. 

But whether, under such anomalous conditions as these, or in 
ordinary cases, where all is proceeding in the regular and natural 
order, there are some general considerations applicable to all, which 
should always engage our attention when we seek to assign their 
proper value to symptoms, whether viewed separately, or in con- 
junction :— 

Ist. The interval at which they have appeared, after the supposed 
time of conception. _ 

2d. The order, or succession, in which they have presented 
themselves. 

3d. Their value, as certain and unequivocal, or as uncertain and 
equivocal ; 

4th. Their correspondence with each other. 

5th. The length of time they may have been in existence. 

A. With reference to the period after conception at which it may 
be expected that a woman will begin to experience any of those 
constitutional, or other changes which would suggest the idea of 
pregnancy, it may be stated that, in general, this will not happen 
until one or two menstrual periods have passed by, without the ap- 
pearance of that discharge ; but there is much diversity in this 
matter. I shall have occasion, by and by, to notice the case of a 
lady who began to be sick the day after she was married,t and her 
delivery took place exactly nine months afterwards. I have since 
seen another, who was married on Monday and began to complain 
on Saturday ; she was delivered eight months after, of a child, evi- 
dently wanting a month of maturity. (See alsoacasep.90) In 
some instances, I have known the first intimation supplied by some 
uneasy, or painful sensation ; a patient of mine has frequently told 
me, that before she had any other evidence of being pregnant, she 
became aware of it, from a peculiar burning sensation, which she 
distinctly referred to the situation of one or other ovary. 


* See Chap- III. p 80. ; i J 
+ Aliz vero, statim primis aconceptione diebus adeo a nova ista mutatione, 
ut misere egrotent, patiuntur.” cederer, Elem. Art Obst., p. 45, § 142. 
“Des Vinstant meme de la conception.” Desormeaux, Dict. de Med., tom. 
x. p. 410. 
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B. The order in which symptoms present themselves should al- 
ways weigh with us; as certain deviations in this respect will often, 
and at once, show us the doubtful character of the case before us: 
thus, for instance, we may have suppressed menstruation. morning 
sickness, mammary development, and an enlarged abdomen, but 
the order of their occurrence may have been exactly inverted, and 








no Fgaaney exist. 
. With regard to certain, or unequivocal symtoms, of which 
there are but three, viz : 

Active movements of the child, unequivocally felt by another; 

Its presence in utero ascertained by ballottement ; 

The pulsations of the foetal heart. 

If any one of these be ascertained beyond doubt, it settles 
the question ; but then, we must remember, that they are decisive 
only on the positive, or affirmative side ; if certainly recognized, 
pregnancy is indisputably proved, but their absence, or rather our 
not being able to discover them, would be no proof that pregnancy 
did not exist. , 

Uncertain, or equivocal symtoms may be used as guides, when 
they are found associated in considerable number ; when manifestly 
resulting from sexual intercourse ; when not resulting from morbid 
influence ; when they appear as an unexpected, new, and unusual 
event; when they are not fleeting, or transitory, but of a certain 
duration ; and even accidental idiosyncrasies are useful, as corrob- 
orative indications, if they have been experienced before, under 
similar circumstances. 

D. The correspondence between symptoms, or the want of it, 
is often very valuable as a guide; as when, for instance, a woman 
who has had menstration suppressed for seven or eight months, with 
morning sickness and other equivocal indications of pregnancy, is 
found without the mammary changes and with a flat belly. 

E. The length of time during which the existing symptoms have 
been in existence ; as when a woman has had great abdominal en- 
largement and supposed fcetal motions for ten, twelve, or fifteen 
months, 

































On the Constitutional Treatment of Female Diseases; by Epwarp 
Riesr, M. D,, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; Senior 
Physician to the General Lying-in Hospital; Examiner in Mid- 
wifery at the University of London. Philadelphia: Buawonarp 
& Lea, 1857. $2 50. 

Among the shower of books, upon the Uteras and Female Diseases, 
which the Profession of Medicine are and have been for the last 
few years receiving, is the above little work, just issued by Blanchard 
& Lea. The author does not profess to have compiled a full and 
complete treatise on the diseases peculiar to females, but has devoted 
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the largest share of his work to the consideration of those forms of 
disease seen in the every day life of every physician; to disordered 
menstruation, in its several forms of Amenorrhea, Dysmenorrhea 
and Menorrhagia ; to inflammation of the Os and Cervix Uteri, with 
and without ulceration; Displacements of the Uterus, Oophoritis, 
The different varieties of these several diseases he founds upon the 
causes producing them, whether local or constitutional, showing that 
jn a large majority of cases the cause is constitutional, and that the 
derangement of the chylopoietic viscera so uniformly attendant upon 
this class of complaints, precedes and causes, rather than is caused 
by, the local affection. So thoroughly convinced is he of his cor- 
rectness in this respect, relative to the different forms of Deranged 
Menstruation and Leucorrheea, that, ‘except in deference to long 
established custom and usage,’”’ he does not consider them as dis- 
tinct diseases, but qlasses them as symptoms, merely, of an otherwise 
disordered and vitiated constitution. The chapter on Acute and 
Chronic Oophoritis, or Ovaritis, showing the relation existing as to 
cause and effect between these diseases and Suppressed Menstrua- 
tion, Membranous Dysmenorrheea and other forms of deranged Cat- 
amenia, inflammation of the os and cervix uteri, abortion, displace- 
ments of the uterus, the rheumatic-gouty diathesis and functional 
derangement of the chylopoietic viscera, and the necessary treat- 
ment, is, in many respects, new to most of the profession, and one 
of the most valuable. The work is eminently a practical one, and’ 
of great value, particularly to that class of physicians who received - 
their education before the pathology and treatment of Female Dis- 
eases were so thoroughly understood as they are at the present time. 

As its name implies, it shows the great importance of and the 

necessary constitutional treatment for these complaints, and if any 

find fault with or disparage it, it will be those Uterine Specialists, so 

numerous at the present day, who discover the key to all woman’s 

ailments through the Speculum, and open the door to perfect health 

by means of the scarifier and cautery alone, 

E. L, H. 
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On Diseases of Women, including those of Pregnancy and Childbed ; 
by Fizzerwoop Cuurcans, M. D., T. C. D., M. RB. I. A.,- Vice 
President and Fellow of King and Queen’s College of Physicians 
in Ireland; one of the Presidents of the Obstetrical Society ; Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery, with Diseases of Women and Children, in the 
King and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland; Associate 
Member of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, U. S., ete., 
etc. A new American Edition, revised by the Author, with Notes 
and Additions by Dr. Francis Conpiz, M. D. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lea, 1857. (For sale by Rizzy & Co.) 

In presenting the present edition, the author states that he has 
carefully revised the work, pruning what appeared to him to be ex- 
huberant ; enlarging what appeared defective. Besides he has incor- 
porated, in the present edition, a very full digest of the experience 
of others in the same line of inquiry. Several new chapters have 
been inserted, and a number of wood-cuts, partly from original 
drawings and partly from the drawings of others. 

It is not necessary, in our notice of this work, to do anything 
more than to state that it seems to be a complete and faithful ex- 
ponent of the present state of medical opinion and experience in 
reference to the pathology and Therapeutics of the entire range of 
diseases to which the female sex is liable, including those of preg- 
nancy and childbed. 

The American Editor has added a few paragraphs, included in 
i brackets, to the text of the author, and some illustrations in addition 
to those contained in the last edition. 





PART FOURTH, 


EDITORIAL AND MISCELLANY. 


‘With the present Number we commence the Xth volume of the 
Journal; and it would seem that we should say something in regard 
to the past, something also of the future. For nearly three years 
we have made the attempt, as the conductor of a periodical, to fur- 
nish medical men, located mostly in the Mississippi Valley, from in- 
. deed, Pennsylvania to California,and from Minnesota to Louisiana, with 
specimens of the current literature of the times; and such views, 
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opinions and conclusions of our own as seemed to us to be proper. 
In regard to what has been accomplished, we have nothing to say. 
Our humble efforts have been contributed to the common stock of the 
profession, and if it ever turns out that they should be productive of 
dividends, these belong to humanity. If, on the other hand, they 
shall prove in the end fruitless, or be obscured by the more merito- 
rious labors of others in the same line, we have still left to us a 
source of enjoyment—the conviction that we have endeavored all 
the time to keep in view the maxim, ‘‘Act well your part.” 

Composed as is our profession of every variety of the “genus 
homo,’’ no one can occupy the position of an Editor very long with- 
out seeing much to admire, and also much that he imagines might 
be improved. 

Fidelity to the numerous, onerous and dangerous demands of the 
profession, is everywhere witnessed. No one shrinks from duty or 
from danger. When the pestilence comes, or the siroe sweeps over 
the land, the physician is found at his post, and abides the result. 
Ease, comfort and health are often lost sight of to restore these 
blessings to others. Nor are such sacrifices stimulated by the ex- 
pectation of temporal reward. No class of men are so poorly re- 
warded for their services—none whose avocation is less satisfactory 
in the way of providing even a competency for family wants, The 
physician’s sacrifices, indeed, grow out of proper views of the benevo- 
lent nature of the calling. The risks and deprivations are taken 
when he enters the profession, and from them he can, by no circum- 
stances, be absolved. 

But while there is so much that is praiseworthy, there are also 
many things that need improvement. Filled up mostly by young 
men, ambitious and aspiring to-usefulness, but without ever having 
enjoyed, in a majority of instances, the opportunity for obtaining 
thorough elementary information and the discipline growing out of 
such a course, our profession presents a picture that scarcely gives 
it any claims whatever to the character of being one of the ‘‘Learned.’’ 
In cities, towns and country, everywhere, indeed, we need an appre- 
ciation of this fact, and as a consequence, more application, more 
time given to the literary department, more to science. Asan offset 
to such suggestions, the remark is often made, “I am poor, and I 
must spend my time, for a while, in a way that will bring in the 
largest returns of ‘bread and butter.’”? Such logic is not very 
philosophical, and by it hundreds are continually being deceived— 
deceived until they pass beyond the period in life when application 
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is practicable. It is no misfortune to be born poor. It’s the best 
legacy that nine-tenths of our young men could possibly inherit. It 
is most apt to secure health, purity of character, and energy, the 
elements necessary tomanhood. There is no member of the profes- 
sion, it matters not what his circumstances are, but what has time in 
abundance to make himself all of which he is capable; and until this 
truth is recognized, our profession must remain sorely vulnerable. 
There is no profession the exercise of whose duties requires more 
capacity than the medical. To be a successful practitioner of medi- 
cine, not only a large range of studies come in play, but accurate 
powers of reason are indispensable. In every department, facts, 
phenomena and events present themselves, often at variance with 
each other, at other times in a state of confusion, or perhaps entirely 
novel, all of which have to be resolved, placed in their proper rela- 
tions ; and upon the correctness with which this is done, too often 
depends the life of a human being. Indeed, the physician can 
scarcely make a move without the necessity of keeping a sharp look- 
out for sophistry—sophistry in the way of sensual illusions, sophistry 
in testimony, sophistry in his own attempts to reason on the data be- 
fore him. How, now, are such requirements met? How many of 
us devote the necessary time to culture of the senses, to understand- 
ing the principles of testimony, to discipline of the faculty of reason- 
ing? It is rather an uncommon circumstance to find two medical 
men agree as to the import of the phenomena connected with a case 
of disease. Why isthis? It seems to us to be mostly due to differ- 
ence of cultivation. Of near the same capacity, and educated to 
the same extent, the same views will be taken. 

There is in truth, no ignoring the faet, that the dignity and use- 
fulness of our calling demands an improvement in the way of accu- 
racy. We have too much loose talking, loose reasoning, loose pre- 
scribing, and even loose swearing. It could not have escaped the 
attention of those having some experience in the past history of the 
profession, that in some things we have absolutely deteriorated. 
Such is true with reference to the popularity of the profession—the 
confidence extended to it by the people. From London and Paris to 
the most. insignificant towns of the Western Continent, persons oc- 
cupying the highest positions, no less than the herd, are found in 
open hostility to the claims of what is regarded as science in the use 
of drugs. It might be well enough to ask ourselves how this has 
come to pass. Is it our fault, or is it the fault of the people? Have 
physicians made themselves acquainted with all the physical agents 
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capable of affecting injuriously the physielogical state, all the means 
of preventing disease ; and have they diligently in every case ran- 
sacked the materia medica for the particular article which modern 
research suggests as best calculated to meet the indication? Or 
have they, from carelessness, indisposition to study, false veneration, 
or bigotry, stood still, ignoring everything that is new as being hum- 
buggery; and using no other weapons in their conflict with disease, 
than ‘‘Calomel and Jalap, “Salts and Tartar,” etc? Have we not 
scores among us, candidates for business, who are completely fossil- 
ized so far as progress is concerned? It might, we repeat, be well 
enough to think over these questions. They may do something in 
explaining the matter before us. 

Before laying down our pen, there is another matter that seems 
to be entitled to a share of attention. We allude to the cause of the 
increased frequency of suits for mal-practice. How does this hap- 
pen? Are surgical diseases treated with less skill now than for- 
merly? Or do patients understand now, better than a quarter of a 
century since, when the surgeon does his duty? Such questions are 
far from explaining the trouble. Attention to the developments con- 
nected with a large majority of the suits for mal-practice, implicate 
members of the medical profession, if not as originators as having 
the relation of particeps criminis in getting up the unjust and dis- 
graceful proceedings. This is true of every region in which the 
troubles occur. 

When there happens to be an imperfect result in the treatment, 
for example, of a case of Fracture, some unprincipled rival of the at- 
tending surgeon makes it convenient to see the case, and to the pa- 
tient or friends insinuates in a very indirect manner that the case has 
not been well treated, or perhaps not treated according to the most 
recent works on surgery. The ball is thus set in motion, and the 
knave who started it then goes to work to attempt to cover up his 
tracks. We assert again that such is the origin of nine-tenths of all 
the suits against physicians. 

These suits have not been confined to young men of little or no 
experience, but the oldest and most renowned surgeons throughout 
the land have either suffered from their annoyance, or purchased 
exemption from it. This is true of most of those who have figured 
as the lights of surgical science in our country. It should, there- 
fore, be a matter of prime importance in every case to ferret out the 
originators of the trouble, and extend to them the benefits of an expo- 
sure. We have a little evidence of this kind on hand that will see 
the light one of these days. 
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In conclusion we may state that it gives us no pleasure to look at, 
or hold up to public view, the dark side of the picture—professional. 
Indeed, it is disagreeable in any aspect in which it can be contem- 
plated. But occupying our position, it becomes necessary to give a 
portrait of things as they exist. 

It might seem to those who have attentively read what we have 
written the last year, that we labor under the monomania of the 
Perfectionists. Not at all. To exercise the duties of the Medical 
Profession in an enlightened manner, requires work and moral in- 
tegrity; and what we have earnestly tried to do, is to have these facts 
duly appreciated. 


Ixpiaznous Races or tHe Eartu. — The leading article of the 
present number of the Journal is mostly a review of Pulskey’s chap- 
ter in the above work on Iconography. The young science of Eth- 
nology or Anthropology may now be regarded as inaugurated. 
Much has already been written on it, and not without good results. 
A few years since it was decried, in consequence of the question in 
regard to the origin of the races, having taken precedence of every 
thing else. This, however, is but a part of the inquiry, and without 
any doubt has been prematurely mooted. So far as evidence has 
yet accumulated, it leaves the question of unity or diversitg still sub 
judice. This is the opinion pretty generally of all who have devoted 
much time to the inquiry. Gliddon, in his chapter on what heis 
pleased to term “‘ The Monogenisis and Polygenists,” which we have 
read with some degree of care, brings forth with very creditable 
polemical power all the evidenee bearing on the plurality theory, 
and closes with the following summary ; 

“Ist. That every argument brought forward cn the Unity side, 
is either refuted or refutable ; but that, 

“2d. Whilst the reasonings in favor of the Diversity view pre- 
ponderate greatly over those against it, I do not, nevertheless, hold 
the latter to be as yet absolutely proven.” 


To Svsscarsers.—lIt is no pleasant matter to have to talk to sub- 
scribers in regard to their delinquencies. Year after year, maby 
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subscribers put off payment for the Journal —thus committing two 
offences — destroying their own reputation for punctuality, without 
which no man can be any thing more than a cripple in business, and 
withholding from the proprietor the means of paying current expenses. 
It is only necessary for the right minded to take this matter into 
consideration for a moment, to see the impropriety, the injustice of 
such a course. We do hope, therefore, that those who know them- 
selves in arrears, will respond promptly to the bills which we send 
out with the present number. Our terms are “ advance payment,” 
and in remitting back dues, remit also for the current volume. 


PatiapeLrata Hosrrrat—Da. James MoOuwrocx.—It is known 
to most of our readers that not long since Dr. McClintock, formerly 
a Professor, and founder of one of the schools of Philadelphia, so 
far forgot himself and his former relations as to engage in getting up 
alot of nostrums. The nostrums, however, did not take, and the 
Company that undertook their manufacture, after paying Dr. McC. 
some $5,000 for his agency, failed—lost some $75,000 in the enter- 
prise—and gave it up. 

Dr. McClintock, it appears, became convinced that he had sinned, 
and gave evidence of repentance by publishing in the Journals an 
account of the nostrums, his methods of compounding, ete. For his 
conduct, however, he has been severely handled by many of the 
Journals, when at last pity seemed to take the place of wrath and 
for the time but little was heard of the affair. 

Attention has lately been again attracted to it. Dr. McClintock, 
it seems, has been appointed, within a very short time, as Chief 
Resident Physician of the Philadelphia Hospital, (Blockley,) located 
on the west bank of the Schuylkill — an institution which accommo- 
dates maay thousand inmates annually. It now contains some 2500 
persons, most of them in need of professional aid; and the deaths 
are said to be from 500 to 800 a year. From such data any one 
can see the clinical treasures which this institution contains, and the 
advantages it might afford to the colleges of Philadelphia. 

The appointment of Dr. McC. as Superintendent was followed by 
the resignation of all the Assistant Resident Physicians of the Insti- 
tution. The College of Physicians of Philadelphia also passed reso- 
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lutions condemning the act. The affair, indeed, has turned out to 
be a source of great mortification East and West. The Board of 
Guardians of the Poor, who had the appointment in their hands, 
have shown how litile of medical matters can be safely trusted to 
popular judgment. One of the largest and most available hospitals 
of the country now stands transferred into the hands of one who has, 
to say the least, made himself odious to honorable men both in and 
out of the profession. 


Lovtsvitte Untversirr—Mepicat Drepartment.—lIt will be seen 
by the card in this No. of the Journal, that this Institution, notwith- 
standing the fire of last year, by which its building was destroyed, 
is again in the field with a new edifice, museum, etc., ready for the 
duties of the approaching session. Such energy and promptness is 
in harmony with the ancient renown of the Institution. 


From the Medical News and Library. 

Mr. Crawrorp, tHE Sounpror’s Caszr.—We have received the 
following communication in regard to this case from Prof. Wm. Gib- 
son, dated— 

Lonpon, July 10, 1857. 

Dear Doctor:—I send you this statement to use as you please. 

Truly yours, 
Wx. Gipson. 


In looking over, some time since, the New York Evening Post, I 
was astonished to find a letter of May 2, from my son, Professor 
Charles Bell Gibson, of Richmond, Virginia, in reply to one of Mrs. 
Louisa W. Crawford, wife of Thomas Crawford, Esq., the celebrated 
American sculptor of Rome, dated Paris, April 7, 1857, charging 
me with having seriously injured her husband by an explorative ope- 
ration. 1 deem it necessary, in my own justification, to disabuse the 
American people on the subject; and in order to make my state- 
ment perfectly clear and intelligible to non-professional readers— 
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professional ones requiring no elucidation whatever—I shall give a 
short history of Mr. Crawford’s case. Whilst in Rome, last winter, 
I received from Mr, Crawford the following note :— 


Vitra Necrowt, 
Tuesday, Dec. 2, 1656. 


My Dear Sir:—Will you excuse the liberty I take in asking if 
you can make it convenient, any hour after eleven o’clock to-day, to 
call at my house, and give Dr. Smyth, who is attending me, the 
benefit of your advice regarding my eye. I fear this subject is be- 
coming a serious one, and Dr. Smyth having heard of your reputa- 
tion, is desirous of consulting with you. An answer will much 
oblige, Yours, very truly, 

Tomas CrawvForp. 

I replied to Mr. Crawford’s note immediately, and consented to 
meet Dr, Smyth at 12 o’clock the same day. Previous to examina- 
tion of the case I said to Dr. Smyth: 

“I resigned my professorship in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and my practice in Philadelphia, some months since, am entirely out 
of the profession, and do not wish to engage in any case whatever. 
Iam willing, however, to make an exception in favor of Mr. Craw- 
ford inasmuch as I look upon him as a great artist, as an honor to 
my country, have taken a deep and abiding interest in his glorious 
achievements, and shall consider his loss a national calamity, should 
anything seriously befall him. fay to him, however, that I cannot 
regularly attend him, that my services must be gratuitous, that I will 
see him with you as often as I can, as a friend and countryman, and 
will do everything in my power to serve him as long as I remain in 
Rome, which may be only for a short time—for the sake of himself 
and interesting family, now separated from him by the broad Atlan- 
tice, and unaware of his danger; which I take, from your account of 
it, to be imminent.” 

After minute examination and inquiry into the nature of the case, 
I remarked to Dr. Smyth: “It is evident that the eye, perfectly 
sound in itself, but pushed beyond the walls of the orbit more than 
half an inch, is acted upon by pressure from behind from a fluid or 
solid—that if by the former, an exploring needle might, by discharg- 
ing it, cause the eye to resume its natural position, and be followed 
by a cure—that if, on the contrary, solid, and particularly, if of ma- 
lignant character, no essential benefit can result from any treatment 
whatever, and that the case must, necessarily, in a few months, ter- 
minate fatally.” Having obtained Mr. Crawford’s consent to the use 
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of the exploring needle, and being requested by Dr. Smyth to perform 
the operation, I engaged in it, the next day, with every precaution 
and with the utmost delicacy, and in a few minutes was able to as- 
certain, with the utmost accuracy, that there was no fluid, but a solid 
tumor, which not only filled up the posterior part of the orbit, but 
might possibly have its origin in the drain. In this state of the case 
I wrote to Dr. John W. Francis, of New York, an old acquaintance, 
an eminent physician, and the uncle of Mrs. Crawford. I wrote 
cautiously, not having fully made up my mind as to the real nature 
of the tumour, and not wishing to alarm Mrs. Crawford and her 
friends unnecessarily. To Mr. Hooker, the eminent banker of Rome, 
and the devoted friend of Mr. Crawford, I spoke with less reserve, 
and expressed my apprehension of the case being likely to terminate 
disastrously. In a short time I received a reply to my letter from 
Dr. Francis, and a postscript from Mrs. Crawford, thanking me in 
the kindest terms for the warm interest I had taken in Mr. Craw- 
ford’s case, for my “‘philanthropy,” &c. I wrote also to Mr. William 
Lawrence, one of the oldest and most eminent of the London sur- 
geons, a gentlemen of vast experience, and particularly skilled in 
affections of the eye and its appendages, stating Mr. Crawford’s case 
and asking the benefit of his advice, and received from him in reply 
a most interesting letter, evincing great sagacity, but confessing his 
inability, from the peculiarity of the case and the complicated symp- 
toms, to give a decided opinion. I need hardly remark that the 
small incision made by me through the skin and muscle of the upper 
eyelid, to admit of the easy introduction of the needle between the 
eyeball and upper orbitar plate, and the puncture with needle paral- 
lel with the base of the orbit, healed in a very few days, and no ma 
terial inconvenience or exacerbation of symptoms followed the opera- 
tion, as has been stated; in fact, no injury was done or could be 
done ; as there were no important parts in the vicinity of the opera 
tion which, with ordinary anatomical knowledge and care, could 
suffer without being followed immediately by hemorrhage, the for- 
mation of matter, the protrusion of a fungus, or other visible ill con- 
sequences, The truth is, the tumour, at the time of the operation, 
was rapidly upon the increase, and the symptoms which soon after 
displayed themselves would have been developed, there is reason to 
believe, whether an operation had been performed or not ; indeed, it 
was not to be expected that a tumor, such as I soon after discovered 
it to be, should long remain quiescent. Mr. Crawford’s friends were 
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then told distinctly and unequivocally by Dr. Smyth and myself 
that little hope remained of his recovery. Nevertheless every artist 
in Rome, except his true and sensible friend Chapman, thought it 
impossible that so great a man as Crawford could die atall. Craw- 
ford himself would never listen to the suggestion that there was 
danger; and I doubt whether at this moment, low as I understand 
he is, he does not cling tenaciously to the belief that he will soon be 
well. That his case has been of several years’ standing he himself 
would never admit; that Mrs. Crawford knew to the contrary, and 
confessed it to their friend Mr, Terry, I have the authority of that 
gentlemen for stating. At last it was determined in a nondescript 
consultation of artists and doctors, among whom were some very 
sensible men, that Mr. Crawford should go to Paris and put himself 
under the care of the most eminent surgeons of that capitol. Pre- 
viously, however, to his taking this step, great anxiety was expres- 
sed by some of his friends that the eye and the tumour should be 
extirpated; and Mr. Crawford, it was believed, would willingly have 
submitted to the operation. I strongly protested against it, and 
positively refused to perform it, stating that Mr. Crawford would not 
live, if performed, an hour—that he might live, if let alone, several 
months, and an opportunity be thereby afforded of seeing Mrs. Craw- 
ford and his family. Mr. Hooker, and nearly all his friends, partic- 
ularly the artists, will bear testimony, I am sure, to my having taken 
this course ; and to myself more than to any one else, is Mrs. Crawford 
indebted for the melancholy satisfaction of meeting her husband on 
this side of the grave. I need hardly remark that Mr. Crawford re- 
paired to Paris, and placed himself under the care of surgeons of 
wide-world reputation, ald of whom concurred with me in opinion, 
and approved of my practice to the fullest extent, as the following 
documents kindly furnished in reply to the following circular addres- 
sed to them, will abundantly show :— 


Campacne Diopatt, nzaR GeneEva, 
Switzerland, June 7, 1857. 


Dear Sir:— You had under your care some time ago Mr. Craw- 
ford, the celebrated sculptor of Rome, on account of a tumour in the 
orbit, behind the left eyeball. ‘Will you be so obliging as to say 
whether you considered the disease at present, or from the com- 
mencement, of a malignant nature, and whether it could have been 
produced, or aggravated, by an explorative operation performed with 
great care, in two places between the ball of the eye and orbit with- 
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out being followed by hemorrhage or much pain, the wounds heal- 
ing almost immediately by the first intention? Permit me also to 
ask if the exploring needle is not employed, all over the world, 
‘ustifiably and advantageously, as a most important auxiliary in all 
doubtful cases, and whether the use of such needle can convert a 
benign tumour into a malignant one, and thereby produce a fatal 
result? I beg pardon for the trouble I give; and in asking a 
speedy reply to this letter, allow me to subscribe myself, 
Very respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM GIBSON, M.D. 
**To Messrs. Vetpzau, Nzxaton, Desmarres, Paris.’’ 


To this interrogatory letter I speedily received the following replies: 


‘“‘ Mucn HonorepD Conrrere :—I saw Mr. Crawford twice only in 
consultation, at the commencement of this year, and it appeared to 
me that the tumor under which he labored was of a malignant 
nature. 

‘In my opinion, it is absolutely impossible that an explorative op- 
eration could be the cause of such disease, or could change the 
character of the tumor. The exploring needle is daily employed by 
all surgeons, in doubtful cases, without ever being followed by the 
slightest injury. Yours truly, 

* VELPEAU, 


“‘ Paris, June 10, 1857. 
*¢To Professor Wirit1am Grsson.”’ 


**Dzar Sir anp HonorED Conrrerr :—I saw Mr. Crawford some 
months ago, and ascertained that he suffered from a tumor, which 
originated in the cavity of the orbit, and caused a protrusion of the 
eye-ball. This tumor is of a cancerous nature, and I am sure it has 
always presented the same character. It developed itself towards 
the superior and inner angle of the orbit, in the bony tissue. The 
symptoms which have existed for a long time leave no doubt that the 
tumor has extended towards the interior of the skull; and this is 
one of the reasons why we have declared that no operation whatever 
could be reasonably attempted for the cure of the patient. As for 
the explorative operation, it was utterly incapable of aggravating the 
condition of the patient, which nothing in the world, it may be said, 
could aggravate, as the disease was, from the beginning, incurable, I 
do not think, moreover, that the degeneration of the tumor coulp 
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have been prodnced or hastened by this operation. An explorative 
operation never produces such effects; and tumors, which sometimes 
have been supposed to have been converted into cancer, were from 
the commencement really cancerous ; and I do not know of any fact 
that proves such transformation. I must add that explorative opera- 
tions are made daily, and that the wounds from them are insignificant 
wounds, which heal in a few days. I think, therefore, that the ag- 
gravation which has been observed in Mr. Crawford’s disease is an 
inevitable consequence of the nature of that disease from which he 
suffers, and that it can by no means be imputed to the operation. I 
assert this with the more confidence (plus d’empressement) as it is 
the result of thorough conviction on the subject; and I am astonished 
to be obliged to certify to a fact 80 very (elementaire) simple. 
*¢ Your devoted Confrere, 


‘““NELATON. 
** Paris, June 13, 1857. 


“To Professor Writ1am Grsson.’’ 


“Dzar Sie: It is with pleasure answer each of your questions. 

“1st, I think that Mr. Crawford’s disease has been from the com- 
mencement of a malignant nature. M. Velpeau entertains the same 
opinion. 

-“2d, The explorative needle, in my opinion, and in that of every 
one else, can do no injury, if properly introduced between the globe 
of the eye and the walls of the orbit. | 

“3d. The same needle is daily employed for the purpose of throw- 
ing light upon the nature and treatment of tumours. 
“4th, An explorative operation can never convert a benign tumour 
into a malignant one. 
“ Accept, sir, my respectful salutations. 
“ DESMARRES. 

‘* Paris, 14th June, 1857. 

“Professor WiiitaM Gipson.’ 


Soon after my arrival in Paris, on the 23d of June, from Geneva, 
I called upon my friend Dr. Beylard, a native of Philadelphia, long 
residentin Paris, who, after having enjoyed the greatest medical ad- 
vantages of that capital, now stands high in his profession, and is 
destined, ere long, to become—like Ricord, a Baltimorean—one of 
its brightest ornaments. Finding that he had been in attendance 
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also upon Mr. Crawford, and was the intimate friend and correspon- 
dent of Mrs. Crawford, now with her husband in London, I request. 
ed him to furnish me with such document on the subject in question 
as he could honorably and conscientiously afford. The following 
note will show, like those of his distinguished compeers, how little I 
deserve the censure bestowed upon me by Mrs. Crawford : 


* Paris, June 27, 1857. 


‘Dear Docron: I reply to your request as regards the explora- 
tive operation practised upon Mr. Crawford. My opinion is, that it 
was necessary, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the tumour 
developed behind the ball of the eye did not contain a fluid—cysts 
of the orbit being often cured by this means. 

“ As to the point of converting, by any operation whatever, a sim- 
ple tumour into one of a malignant character, I do not hesitate to 
say, that I consider it an wéter impossibility. I am perfectly con- 
vinced that the investigation made by you could not, in the slightest 
degree, aggravate the disease of our celebrated compatriot. 

‘“* Very truly yours, 
«EH. BEYLARD. 


‘** Professor Greson, Meurice’s Hotel.’’ 


On the 29th June, I called with Dr. Beylard to see my old friend 
Sichel—the greatest oculist, in my estimation, upon earth—who had 
recently recovered from a dangerous attack of pleurisy. In course 
of conversation, Crawford’s case came up, when he expressed his 
astonishment at the treatment I had received ; and upon the contents 
of the letters of Velpeau, Nelaton, and Desmarres being reported to 
him, said at once, in his peculiarly animated style, “‘ My testimony, 
if you desire it, shall be at your service immediately.” Upon my 
replying in the affirmative, and thanking him for his kindness, he 
hurried us into his studio and wrote the following : 


“‘My Dzar Prorzsson: Mr. Crawford’s affection when I saw him 
—and I only saw him once—seemed to me an exostosis of the bones 
of the orbit. I proposed a general treatment. Whatever operation 
you may have practised in order to explore the nature of the disease, 
and whatever may be actually its nature, I am thoroughly convinced 
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that your operation can have had no unfavorable influence on Mr. 
Orawford’s local affection or general health. 
‘Believe me, my dear Doctor, 
“ Yours’ very faithfully, 
“SICHEL, D. M. 
‘‘ Professor Grssen. 
« Paris, June 29, 1857.”’ 


It will be seen from the above statement and testimony how very 
unjust, to say the least, is the charge preferred against me by Mrs. 
Crawford, for whom and for whose husband I have always felt, from 
the moment of their affliction, the deepest sympathy, That she is 
capable of forming an opinion on a medical or surgical subject, in- 
telligent as she may be, and I dare say is, in her own sphere, I can- 
not possibly admit ; nor can it be reasonably expected that I should 
quietly fold my arms and suffer my reputation to be assailed, through 
the kink or crotchet of any one, without any effort whatever to de- 
fend it. Had the question, however, been brought before the medi- 
cal profession in any part of the world, and particularly before the 
thousands of medical men throughout the United States I have edu- 
cated, in conjunction with my distinguished colleagues in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who well know and can appreciate my po- 
sition, I should probably have remained perfectly silent. But I am 
now writing for the American people, for my countrymen out of the 
profession, before whom I have been painfully dragged. Can I be 
aceused then of egotism if I put to them the question: Is it possible 
that a graduate of the University of Hdinburgh—a house pupil of Sir 
Charles Bell—an attendant upon the lectures of Abernethy, Sir 
Astley Cooper, Lawrence, and a host of other distinguished men— 
a Professor of Surgery of thirty-five years’ standing—as the success- 
or of Dr. Physick in the University of Pennsylvania, recommended 
by him to the trustees of that University to fill the chair which he 
himself had so long filled with the highest honor to himself and his 
country—an army surgeon during the whole ofthe American war of 
1812—a surgeon and clinical lecturer for twenty-five years in the 
Philadelphia Hospital (one of the largest hospitals in the world, 
styled by Miss Martineau,’’ “a palace for paupers,’’—the author of 
extensive surgical works, well known in Europe and America—a 
surgeon who has performed hundreds of times, successfully, the 
most difficult and dangerous operations, in public and in extensive 
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private practice—one whose hand has never been known to tremble, 
or sight to fail—could be guilty of the irresistably ridiculous charge 
imputed to him! I repeat, I put itto the American people—(a peo- 
ple with more native talent and tact and better practical education 
than any other people upon the face of the globe ; a people from 
whom Crawford sprang, and from a poor, friendless, self-educated 
boy, raised himself by undaunted energy and perseverance to 
height only exceeded, perhaps, by that of Canova or Thorswalden, 
and at last has fallen, not through any fault or negligence or ignor. 
ance, or want of sympathy on my part, but from ezertions of his own, 
which have addled the inmost texture of his brain, and converted 
its fine fabric into amass of morbid degeneration, which God only 
in his infinite wisdom is able to remove)—yes, to the American peo- 
ple (who from Maine to California have heard of Crawford’s noble 
works, and who would execrate the man whom they could imagine to 
have been, even remotely, the cause of his death,) whether indepen- 
dently of the testimony I have produced and could produce to an un- 
limited extent, and that with all my opportunities and experience, I 
could be such a dolt as to have inflicted injury by an operation any 
surgical tyro could have executed with perfect precision and ease? 

T have noticed this charge, I may also add, not on my own ac- 
count merely—being fortunately independent either of public appro- 
bation or censure—but for the sake of that profession which I still 
dearly love and honor, and to which I have devoted the best energies 
of a somewhat long, and, I trust, useful and conscientious life. But 
what encouragement can be held out for young men of the present 
day, too often ‘‘ struggling for life among the waters,”’ to enter upon 
a calling the most difficult, responsible and ill re-quitted of all oth- 
ers, and after having reached its highest honors, to find themselves 
undeservedly condemned, and perhaps executed, and that in too 
many instances, after gratuitous services, rendered from the purest 
and most benevolent motives. 

Thope I have said nothing throughont this statement, bearing 
upon the motives of Mrs. Crawford, which I certainly do not mean to 
impeach in the slightest degree, or unbecoming to me as a gentle- 
man. I sympathize deeply with her, as a devoted wife and mother, 
and as a lady of highest chatacter, exceedingly beloved by her 
friends, and cherished and admired wherever she is known. She 
has feelingly invoked, in her published statement, the assistance of 4 
“ most merciful High Priest, a good and gracious God,” to whose 
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will she professes to bow with humble resignation. To this I re- 
spond from the bottom of my heart—Amen, and with the utmost 
commisseration for her suffering husband, now slowly winging his 
way to a better world, and for herself and ‘ shorn lambs.’’ 
I respectfully subscribe myself, 
Wut Grsson, M. D., L. L. D.., 

‘* Emeritus,” Professor of Surgery — 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Sscrer Mzpictrzs.—[We ask attention to the following remarks, 
extracted from an editorial article in the Lancet (June 6), because 
the public seem not to have a just appreciation of the ethics of se- 
crecy in medicine ] : 

“In pursuance of our inquiry into the ethics of ‘secrecy,’ we beg 
to-day to call the attention of our readers to the false analogies put 
forward by the supporters of trading in occult remedies. 

“In the first place, it is said there is something effered to society 
for sale. If society wants it, let it bid; let it buy. This is the usual 
course, and why must it be reversed? The reason why is this: An 
jnvention in art or manufactures, or a discovery in the applied sci- 
ences, has a money value. This money value is an unknown quan- 
tity; it may be great, or it may be small, but it is not the less a 
money value. The inability to determine the exact value of the 
commodity, does not preclude the possibility of a bargain upon 
sound principles; society may lose in the transaction, or the inventor 
may lose; but the loss is a money loss on either side, accordingly as 
society may have over or under-rated the value of the discovery. 
And here the question terminates. Such bargains are made every 
day; values fluctuate, or are in their nature indeterminate, and spec- 
wators run their risk. But the profit and the loss are capable of 
comparison. A gain in money is comparable te a loss in money. 
It is so many pounds better. But who can compare pain and life 
with money ? No one has ever yet determined how sharp a pang 
may, upon commercial principles, be relieved for a guinea ; neither 
have we as yet, happily, computed the value of an hour or even a 
minute of life in pounds sterling. It is obvious, then, that as the 
Profit and the loss in the sale of medical knowledge are not like 
values, the analogy between such a transaction and the operations 
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of trade, or evén the sale-of inventions having a pecuniary measure 
of value, isa false one. Itis a wretched sham, put forward to blind 
those who have not sufficient dialectical skill to unmask the sophism 
at which their hearts:and consciences rébel. 

“ Let us examine another df the defences: It is urged that, after 
sll, the vendor of @ medical: secret is only doing as an individual 
what the profession does’ as.a body ;‘that he is putting a price upon 
that whieh society is\ignoratié of:and requires ; that not only does 
the profession of medicine price its assistance and succour, but all 
who possess special skill or knowledge-do the same ; that a charge 
of trading upon misery is as applicable to the body as to the indi- 
vidual. Butis'nofso.. This te gwoque cry, this other false analogy, 
even though boldly asserted, is: but a sorry pretence, when looked 
at closély. Medical men price their labor, not their knowledge. The 
labor, being skilled labor, commands a more or less high price. The 
repute of an individual makes his labor more valuable; the demand 
raises the price: Not of his skill, but of his labor. And this is a 
sound commercial principle; the most high-minded may profit by it, 
the most delicate and sensitive minds need not shrink from sucha 
result. And why? Because there is a legitimate relation between 
labor’ and money ; none between knowledge of what is priceless and 
money, To goa step further, what:is the practitioner paid for? Cer- 
tainly not-for a secret—not even for his knowledge—but only for lis 
application of what is distributed amongst thousands. If A refuses 
to act, B will. Both A and B are in possession of something hidden 
from, the public, or, rather, unknown to the public: If A and B, 
and all the other medical practitioners combined, and declined to 
render their services for less than an enormous reward, then they 
would be pricing their knowledge—trading upon life and pain—sel- 
ling @ secret, in short. What does secreting a remedy for individu- 
al benefit amount to, then? what does it represent? Nothing more 
or less ‘than a gigantic combination: The individual possesses a se 
cret-which “is péeculiarly his'own,/and not more so, as the medical 
knowledge of the body of the*profession. Let us imagine the pro- 
fession to combine and act as an individual—to say to society : ‘We 
have knowledge, and you need it; you suffer, we can give you ease; 
you are about to die, and we can save yor. But first make us-rich, 
give us dignities, place us upon: the pinnacle of human prosperity, 
and then the knowledge is yours.’ This is the true analogy. Who 
would defend usin such a course?) Should we not, as a body, de- 
serve the execration of society? Are there any terms of reproach 
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adequate to express the inhumanity, selfishness, and turpitude of 
such conduct ? 

“Space prevents us from doing more than enumerating some sub- 
sidary incentives to publicity in relation to medical discoveries. We 
should never forget that we are the legatees of our predecessors. 
Hitherto, all great discoveries in medicine have come down to us 
without a price. We owe to posterity a debt which we cannot pay 
to those who have gone down to the grave in honor. It is our busi- 
ness to keep up, in unbroken succession, the long list of benefactions in 
which we have all been participators, To begin now, in the present 
day, to fall away from the charity of our predecessors, is sacrilege 
—nothing more nor Jess than ‘ rank blasphemy’ against the memo- 
ties of those departed worthies, who, in all singleness of purpose, 
sought not their own private advantage, but how they might dimin- 
ish the aggregate of human suffering. Again, it may be as well to 
say, that no man has a right to wealth. All who work have a right 
to subsistence in their sphere of life, even to competence, but not to 
great riches. If wealth pours in, it is probably deserved; it is very 
likely the meed of merit. But he who looks forward to wealth as 
something he can claim in return for his services or discoveries as 
an indefeasible right, has far mistaken his moral position. Finally, 
our mission is to work, and often to fail in securing our reward; not 
to trade in tears, or put a money value upon the pains and diseases 
which afflict our species.” 


Da. Few.’s Trzarment or Cancer.—A few months since, we in- 
formed our readers that the Governers of the Middlesex Hospital 
had, under the advice and with the concurrence of the medical offi- 
cers of that institution, placed at the disposal of one Dr. Fell a cer- 
tain number of beds in the department of the hospital especially de- 
voted to the treatment of cancer. Dr. Fell is, as is generally known, 
an American surgeon, who has obtained extensive notoriety, as being 
the inventor of a novel method of curing or treating cancer. He 
professes to do what no one has yet done before him, viz): by the 
action of certain remedies, to destroy the constitutional character of 
cancer; and, by the aid of a caustic, to necrose, destroy, and elimi- 
nate en masse, root and stock, the local tumour; doing this in a man- 
ner which, though not quite according to the ancient aphorism in 
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respect of the ci/o, nevertheless acts, as is affirmed, ¢uéo and mode- 
rately jecundé. 

Now this, as we understand, was the way in which Dr. Fell so 
rapidly reached the high position of interim surgeon to a metropoli- 
tan hospital. Having attained to an eminent degree of private prac- 
tice—and we need hardly say, that all practice in London, which is 
eminent, is also invariably highly lucrative—he liberally invited his 
professional brethren to come, and be themselves the witnesses of 
his method of triumphing over this arch enemy of poor humanity, 
Many came; and some were convinced that Dr. Fell had made a de- . 
cided hit. So good, feasible, and reasonable, indeed, did his method 
appear in its results, to certain reflecting minds, that to them Dr. 
Fell’s offer of operating in a public hospital was thought worthy of 
consideration. Under certain conditions, therefore, Dr. Fell was per- 
mitted to enter the Middlesex Hospital as a semi-public operator. 
The nature of his remedy, and his mode of applying it, were to be 
imparted to the surgeons of that hospital ; and, after a given time, 
the. secret of both, and the results as exhibited, were to be fully 
published, to the anxious admiration of the skeptical and the faith- 
ful. 

We observed at the time, that we thought, once in a way at least, 
the public could hardly accuse the profession of being deaf to the 
voice of a charming novelty ; and that Dr. Fell could not claim a 
serene seat among the victims of prejudice and bigotry, like the 
modern Hygeist, Homceopath, Mesmerist, e hoc genus omne, who 
pretend, in this respect, to row in the same boat with the persecuted 

Galileo and Harvey. Dr. Fell has the fairest of play. We prom- 
ised at the time, and we repeat the promise, that if, in the event, 
his performances equal his pretentions, we will do him justice before 
the world; but we think our patience is over-taxed. There are two 
-parties to the bargain into which the Doctor has entered ; and he 
-must not, therefore, expect to have it all his own way. The com- 
pact is, as we understand it, this—that the whole history of the 
remedy and the treatment shall be disclosed to the public whenever 
-the experiments carried on in the Middlesex Hospital shall have 
.reached a degree of completeness sufficient to enable the surgeon 
judges to express an opinion thereon. Has not that time arrived ? 
‘We cannot doubt it. It is well known that Dr. Fell has operated 
on numerous, and, as we understand, well selected cases of cancer ; 
and that the tumours have been removed by his method. We con- 
clude, therefore, that, as far as the mere opinion itself is concerned 
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the adjudicators could give us no more or better information a year 
hence than they can do at the present moment. The only pretence 
of delaying judgment which can be suggested is, that as yet no opin- 
ion can be given regarding the secondary consequences of the ope- 
ration. But such areason might be given a year hence with almost 
as much show of sense as at the present moment; for if, in Dr. Fell’s 
well chosen cases, the cancer does not return during twelve months, 
there is no improbability but that it will do so ata later period, as 
happens in cases treated by the knife. 

This, then, the most important part of Dr. Fell’s pretences—that 
which relates to the eradication of the constitutional cancer—cannot 
receive any solution from these experiments, unless we are willing to 
wail patiently two or three years, quiet expectants of a large expe- 
rience. Consequently, the matter, stripped of all varnish, rests ex- 
actly where we previously placed it; and the question to be answered 
is simply this: Can Dr. Fell, by the aid of his new caustic, remove 
acancer-mass in a more effectual, pleasant, and scientific manner, 
than can be done by the methods of oblation ordinarily practised ? 
Now, if this question can be answered at once (and who can doubt 
that it may be?), why is the reply delayed ? 

The question is one which the profession has a right to urge. A 
secret remedy — shall we say a nostrum ?— is at the present moment 
widely and extensively used, and, in a certain manner, wnder the pa- 
tronage of the profession. It was not exactly thus that Jenner and 
Harvey promulgated their discoveries ; nor is the proceeding alto- 
gether according to the medical ethics of even these commercial 
times ; still, under the circumstances of the case, we were not unwil- 
ling to stretch a point in favor of Dr. Fell; but there are limits to 
forbearance in this direction. The advertising sheets of our journals 
have been informing us for months that ‘shortly will appear” the 
grand secret ; but still it comes not. Puffs of Dr. Fell find their way 
into the daily prints; and some are of such a character that one of 
the medical staff of the Middlesex Hospital thinks himself bound to 
disclaim all connection with the trumpet-blowing, on his own and his 
colleague’s behalf; expressing, at the same time, a hope that Dr. 
Fell is entirely innocent of partaking in it. Then again, such is the 
repute Dr. Fell has gained under the eaves of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, that, per fas and nefas, young and old, from far and near, 
afflicted with cancer, are rushing to his hands. Are they all rush- 
ing to a delusion ? 
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Is the operation extreme and lengthened torture, or a mild and gentle 
process? Does itremove the tumor more securely and effectually than 
the knife does? What are its advantages, if it has any, over estab- 
lished practices ? These are questions which, we plainly say, ought 
to be at once answered by the surgeons of the Middlesex Hospital. 
The cause of suffering humanity and the honor of the profession 
demand an answer. The materials for the solution of the question’ 
are abundantly sufficient in their hands. They know how the tumor 
is removed ; the duration of the operation ; the pain attending it ; 
the character of the wound, and its mode and times of healing; 
these things they know, for thoy have seen them. Why should 
there be more delay? On the most material point—the greater or 
less degree of probability of the recurrence of the cancer—they can 
evidently give us no information of any value whatever, unless they 
delay their report until many of us are in our graves ; and, even 
then, what would be the worth ofa few statistics drawn from opera: 
tions performed on a given number of selected cases ? 
~ A grave responsibility rests upon the surgeons of the Middlesex 
Hospital. Common sense, indeed, would seem to tell us that exces- 
sive and long enduring pain must attend the removal of large tumors 
by caustics; and the experience of most of us has made us acquaint- 
ed with individual cases, where weeks of such intense suffering has 
been endured from this very method of ablation. Now, if a few 
cuts of the knife, rapidly made under the influence of chloroform, 
are, after all, a better operation than Dr. Fell’s, the public cannot 
too quickly be told so; for it is evident that, if such be the verdict 
given, an immense amount of needless suffering will be immediately 
spared the unfortunate victims of cancer ; and that, the fewer experi- 
ments tried to test the fact, the better for the world and for the credit 
of the profession.—British Med. Journal, May 16, 1857. 

Since the preceding article was in type, we have received a very 
recent number of the Lancet,.(June 6,) from which it appears that 
Dr. Fell has at last made his plan public : 

‘* The caustic employed is a combination of chloride of zinc, the 
Canadian blood-root, flour and water, and cochineal, to impart to 
the mass a deep red color. This is applied either alone or on strips 
of linen. In cases where there is no ulceration of the surface, the 
skin is previously destroyed by the application of strong nitric acid. 
After the application of the paste to the charred surface, incisions of 
three-eighths or half an inch are made through the destroyed tis- 
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sue, the caustic being again applied, and the. incisions again deep- 
ened. Care is taken that the incisions should not extend to the liv- 
ing tissue. Strips of linen, covered with the paste, are inserted into 
these fissures. In three or four weeks, the incisions. penetrate into 
the softer tissues, beneath which the line of demarkation has become 
established. The case is now left alone until the whole mass comes 
away like an eschar. It is'stated, that the destructive process does 
not seem to involve the nerves to the same extent as the vessels, for 
the former were found to enter the diseased mass, and. were the last 
to give way to the caustic. The pain varies in different individuals. 

‘Such, then, is the main feature of this wonderful secret. Enough 
for the present upon that head. It still remains, however, to be 
proved —a proof which can only be determined by time— whether 
the remedy of Dr. Fell possesses any real advantages over the knife, 
or other modifications of the caustic treatment long known and long 
practiced. If the system be not freed from the disease, there would 
appear to be ‘ great cry and little wool.’ ” 


Concress or German Parsicians anp Narvuratists.—This dis- 
tinguished body will convene at Bonn, on the 18th September, and 
be in session one week. 
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thology. k 
EDWARD M. MOORE, M.D., Professor of Surgical Anatomy and 

Surgical Pathology. 


AUSTIN W. NICHOLS, M. D:, Demonstrator of Anatomy and 
Assistant in Department of Clinical Medicine. 


FEES. 


Including Matriculation and Hospital Tickets 
Demonstrator’s Ticket......... po Rat Re Rr eee VERS, 
I ais cin nn aenannnee 


For further information or circulars address 


THOMAS F. ROCHESTER, 
Buffalo, 1856. Dean of the Faculty. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
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SIXTH SESSION, 1856, 1857. 
The Annual Course of Lectures will be commenced on the first 
day of October, and continue six months. 


e Annual Commencement for conferring degrees, will be held 
on the last Thursday of March. 


FACULTY. 
ZINA PITCHER, M. D., Emeritus, Professor of Obstetrics, and 
Institutes of Medicine. 


ABRAHAM SAGER, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Physi- 








ology. 

SILAS H. DOUGLASS, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
and Toxicology, and Dean, 

M. GUNN, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

SAMUEL DENTON, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of 
Medicine and Pathology. 

A. B. PALMER, M. D., Professor of Theraputics, Materia Medica 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 

0. L. FORD, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

C. P. FANNER, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


EXPENSES. 


Instructions gratuitous ; Matriculation Fee $10, payable but once, 
and applied to the benefit of the Library, and means of illustration. 
No Graduation Fee, but a charge of $2 for the purpose of the parch- 
ment. A fee of $3 will be assessed for the advantage of the Ana- 
tomical Laboratory. 

For further information, address Silas H. Douglass, M. D., Dean. 


E. SCHUELLER, 
DRUGGIST AND APOTHECARY, 


South-East Corner of High and Rich Streets, 
MECHANIC’S HALL, Cotuumsus, 0, 


— undersigned would call the attention of the medical profes- 
sion to his well selected stock of Drugs and Chemical preparations, 





Gmbieh he keeps the best and purest articles to be found in the 
et. 

E23 Physicians are respectfully invited to examine before buying 
elsewhere, as he will always endeavor to give entire satisfaction, 
both in quality and in price. Physicians may also rely upon their 
Preseriptions being put up most carefully, and without delay, at any 
ume, either day or night. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE. 
a 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE REGULAR LECTURES in this institution will commenes 
on the first Monday in November next, and continue until M 
A preliminary course will be delivered, without extra charge, at 
the College and the Marine Hospital, during the month of Osis. 


Adee 
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MEDICAL FACULTY: 


CHARLES W. SHORT, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Mattie 
Medica and Medical Botany. 

HENRY MILLER, M. D., Professor of Obstetric Medicine. 

LUNSFORD P. YANDELL, M. D., Professor of Physiology aad 
Pathological Anatomy, and Dean of the Faculty. 4 

BENJAMIN R. PALMER, M. D., Professor of Descriptive all 
Surgical Anatomy. 

J. LAWRENCE SMITH, M. D., Professor of Medical ree 
and Toxicology. : 

ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, M. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica. 

JOSHUA B. FLINT, M. D., Professor of the Principles and she 
tice of Surgery. 

LEWIS ROGERS, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine. . 

THEODORE 8. BELL, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Prat 
tice of Medicine. 

ARCHIE B. COOK, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


Ample opportunities for Clinical Instruction are afforded b 
Marine Hospital and the University Clinique. Anatomical al 
has always been equal tothe demand. Board in respectable families 
ean be procured at from $3 to $4 a week. Fees for the en! 
course, $105. Matriculation ticket, $5. Dissecting ticket, $10 
Hospital ticket, $5. Graduation fee, $25. 
L. P. YANDELL, M. D., Deen's 
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RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THE ANNUAL COURSE OF LECTURES 
FOR THE SESSION OF 1857 AND 1858, 


= commence on Monday, the 2nd of November, and continue Four — 
onths. . 

The Dissecting Rooms in the College will be opened and the Clini. 
cal Lectures in the Hospital commenced on the first Tuesday of Oc ~ 
tober, and will be regularly attended from that time to the end of the _ 
College Term. : 


eT teat 


FACULTY: 
DANIEL BRAINARD, M, D., Professor of Surgery and Clinical © 
Surgery. 4 
JAMES V. Z. BLANEY, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Pe ; 
macy. 
H. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Pathology 1 


WM. H. BYFORD, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases a 
Women and ‘Children. 


N. 8. DAVIS, M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Medi 
cine and Clinical Medicine. 


J. W. FREER, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 


JOHN B. RAUCH, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Medial F 
Jurisprudence. . 
EDWIN POWELL, M, D., Prosector to the Chair of Surgery. | 


J. H. HOLLISTER, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


FEES. 


Fees for the full College Course... sseseesseseeeeees 836 O08 
Dissecting Ticket .....+... eevee 5 


Graduation Fee eeeeoeeene eeeeeoeeeeeeeees 20 


Hospital Ticket. . wie cacy ae a 
Matriculation Ticket .... sos. ppb kBboes énin ebinn ba, ae oe 
N. 8. DAVIS, M. D., 
Secretary of Faculty. 
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